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Nickolas Muray Phote ELENA GERHARDT 


“In the matter of interpretation she is supreme.”’—H. T. Finck, in The New York Evening Post. 


“I can imagine no more perfect singing than hers.”—Ernest Newman, in The Manchester Guardian. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy. Normal Course in Public and Private 
1 Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation — Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. : 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Maria Casetorti, Coloratura 

Metropolitan Opera House Building 

1425 Broadway New York City 

Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: ‘46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
14%, East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


1350 Circle 





JANET 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3655 
Instruction according to the most approved 
modern principles 
Hours for personal interview 
Mondays and ursdays, 2-3 P. 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Lesohetizky Method 
137 West 69th Street, New Yor 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacuer or Viotin, Orcnestra Conpuctor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gorriies Institute or Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Street New York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert — Coacn — REperTorre 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 





BOGERT 
SINGING 


WALTER L. 
ART OF 
N.Y. Tel. 


25 Claremont Ave., 4650 Cathedral 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone 


MRS. 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu For Concert aNp Operatic ARTISTS 
Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





LEONARD 
TEACHER ann COACH 


ISABEL 
VOICE 

: 02 Carnegie Hall iy . 
Studios { S04 ,Carnegic Hall |New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 








COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 





AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 5:30 
At the Town Hall 
Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Address Sec. 
New York City 


78 West 55th Street, 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDU . Soe, VIOLINIS:, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens aan Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 
WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For He jintments address: 


35 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





RAY PINNEY 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 


MARY 


Studio: 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 


Coach and Teacher of the Art 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue 


and Science 


New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


Summer course for teachers beginning June 15 Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 
‘ADELE RANKIN 
1 oe of Singing pian i SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway “a c ei 7 , 
Metropolitan Opers House Building, N. Y. 15 East 35th Street New York 
"hone: 2634 Penna. Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 
ERNEST CARTER ETHEL WATSON USHER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned are Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
«Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 “West 78th Street, New York City 
Teleph ne Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 Wer 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

471 West End Avenue : New York 

Phone: Schuyler ‘6870 


Studio open under assistant teachers until 
August 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STU anoad 

58 West 70th Street 
Phone: 


New York 
8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 

PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
8 East 34th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES gp ARLANOFY, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 





132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 GB Patten, Secy. 
MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall 


: New York 
J. Cartall, 


Secy. 





. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


33 West 67th Street, 


SIGNOR A 


Studio: New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anpo REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Personal 
address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Prano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT, AND QUICK VOICE 


PLA EMENT 
3 New York 
4045 Fitz Roy 


54 West 39th Street 
Phone: 
See ad on another page 





LAURA E. MORRILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 72d Street 
2118 Columbus 


Phone: New York 





JOHN BL: AND 
NOR 


Soatee a go Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 


concertizing in Berlin 
Address: New York 


155 West 122d Street, 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 9!st Street , 
BrookLtyn: Academy of Music 





SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address: Tue Harvinc Hoter— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West sm Street, New York 
. Circle 5420 


Voice lessons Alarm 25 to August 4, teaching at 











Phone: 3967 Fordham 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


New York City 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


573 North Lake Ave., Pasadena 
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SMARGOLIS carne a 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


=REDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
MarieGouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


sROSSi- -DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher ot Singing 
Studio: 125 West 74th Street, New York 
Phone: 10025 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Mavagementt ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


cCOENRAAD Vv. B Os 


Accompanist—Coaching 


203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 











<Aac 











1 Hardin: 
Sew York City 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


ia School of Music, 
Columbia Schoo! of 50) &. Welsch Ave., Chicago 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work ant experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Ope: on reorganizing. 
Voice trials | by appointment only. 

Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


COURIER 
TOFI 


TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Summer Courses 








NADWORNEY "“conrkatro 


(Natioval Prize Winner) 
80 West Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


PROCES 














JOYOUS YOUTH 


MABELANNA CORBY 


ORBY-LEWII 
ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 











MARIO PAGANO , (cE Qrrure 


Pupils Prepared for 
Grand era and Concert, also Coaching 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
Puone Fitzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 








“PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street, New York 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 
“Not all may become ae but everyone can 
be taught to sing artisticall. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal busic | M4 


. 1425 
ah = tog +3 OPERA HOUSE Sresees 2 525 Pete, Ge lot | 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songe—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., Hew York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


A 
Conductor Hayda o_ 
1227 Kimball Bull od e 














Chicago 

SBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
SOPRANO 

Pupils A ted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 








MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
x Correction 
) ss Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 


New York 








VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 


tfemoving a specialty, as her_ method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Trial 
by appointment only. Phone Columbus 
6645. Studio: 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“ WILD 
i. 
425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 














CLARK HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. ces — 


: GRAVES ATKINS 


‘Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street 


John Prindle aes 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlott 
+ ane “Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 8103 Circle, New York 











New York 














JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR vom. TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI”’ 


By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mime. ‘Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 
Soloi 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 












GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and ” “Interns recom: 
nized as a Voice "Dulider, Volos Repairer 7: and ‘Coueh* 


Special Course in Dicti Opera 
Oratorio and rt lon. Pupils for 
many oO succes: ers. Studios: B 

Drawing Rooms, Cineinna’ Ohio. asi — 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 65 West 7ist street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 5840 
Summer Address: 6152 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


FOUR Sonas FROM ~ HILLS 








“O Littl Drum,” “Mir Jahan,” Jhelum’s Stream” 
—£ ‘Here in = 
Published by @. Ine. 


Address care Musical Covsrma, 421 Fifth Ave, N. i 


ranean. OF 
jess 425 Broad, Be RE 











e 

a 

FR RAF T 
a Gencert - TENOR - Oratorio 

u Care of Frank La Forge 

R 14 West 68th St. New York City 
Ww 

Y GEHRKEN Oraantat 
R “Able technic and fine command.” 

R Brooklyn le. 

5 “prey, ing unique reputation.”— 


| 
687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* | Boneis VALERY == 


MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 

















Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘is: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 














8 PIANO 
. STUDIO 
Hu 230 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 








3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Meseagd* 
Educational Recital 








Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 


Katane HOFFMANN #2 


Home Address: St. Paul, 
ARCHIBALD 
Prem td 


SESSIONS “<= 


Organ Recital, Fifth wg ‘x Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
S37 West 13ist s., Y¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


§ RUBANNI sian 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


& LJUNGKVIST 


128 W. 86th St., N.Y 














TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 








Paragrat a. 
‘5 + 8 Chicage 
/& DE GREGORIO 
a rales Pa 
o Phone: 6251 Peon” 
GRUPP 
Concert Pianist 








|] Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 











Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg Chicago, tll 
E-wma ‘A. DAMB MANIN| 
Founder ont Pres. Southeast © Rooms, 

evenings, 110 » Cosmet Hall fastdoney 


~- yy 
eae ist w . 23d Bt, Tet. ‘1430 River between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
May Smi 


Management: = y 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Prareh Maa 
Beth El Union ical S 
412 Fifth Ave., New You 











Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to musie and ecstume sumbers, 


Studio: 51 W. 16th NE. 





Phone Chelsea 3334. 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsoa, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive, Hew York Cily 
Tel, 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE nossise'imperial Opers 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Affiliated 


wih IVAN TARASOFF 


637 Madison Ave., New York 





Dancing 
Studio 


Telephone 3019 Plase 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 





After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. I. 


For ali information apply to the President, 


1780 Groadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


August 2, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing lever Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Warerooms: 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
667 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Manggs School, 157. 74th St.,4.Y. 
Other days, 1406 K Street, Washington, 0. C 





HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY” 
, aS Composition 
= ot WwW Tet tS oN _ 
es st St ew Yor 
° { 516 West 180th St., New York 
Tel. Wadsworth 8760 





J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialiet in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American Indian Music 
Assisted by 
A tull-blood Sioux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 

















LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A. weekly pty} MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERA 3 gives all the latest news 
of the ae wor —y Subscription 4 dol- 
lare a year post f 

A monthly, ‘nn ¢ SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, edited by that brilliant re pape 
Ursula Greville. Subscription 3 fotiars 

year post free, 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN:’ & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Bernere Street, London, W. 1, England 














SHEET MUSIC 
15°% a copy 


‘OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, eek 
Trovatore," “Humores- 
que,’ “ Barcarolle,"* 
* Melody in F,”’ “But- 
ferfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,”’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,'"The Palms,”’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at areal saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
thim. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard come 
positions free on request. 
As ur dealer to show 
lartin's “Elementary 
udiments for the Piano” 
and Jahn's * Elementary 
Rudiments Yor the Violin. 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Te Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker : S es $3 $e $¢ z 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 » = 3 
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VAMICO FRITZ GIVEN A FINE 
FIRST PERFORMANCE AT RAVINIA 


Thalia Sabanieva and Tito Schipa, in Leading Roles, Delight Large Audience—Danise Also Scores—Repetitions 


Chicago, July 28—This season at Ravinia presages well 
for future endeavors of President Eckstein in the operatic 
feld. No doubt next season the pavilion will have to be 
enlarged by some twenty-five feet, as nightly this summer 
ithas been filled and on several occasions it has been found 
too small to accommodate patrons, who, however, listened to 
the opera from very good free seats outside. Criticism has 
borne fruit. The performances are becoming better and better 
and the general public, aware of this, takes occasion to 
travel to Ravinia oftener than heretofore. For years, Sat- 
wday and Sunday nights were the only popular nights at 
Ravinia, the attendance on other nights falling considerably 
lower. This season, every night is popular 
and this is probably due to the fact that 
many of the artists secured by Louis 
Eckstein for his Ravinia season have a 
big drawing power and that the ensemble 
of most performances is of such a high 
standard that opera-lovers cannot very 
well stay away and others are urged to 
witness as many performances as possible. 
Be it for that reason or another, Ravinia 
finally has come into its own. Years of 
assiduous work on the part of the president 
of the company has brought fame to Ra- 
yinia as an operatic center and today there 
isno singer but would be happy to receive = 
acall to sing there, as the Ravinia or- = 
ganization is listed among the big operatic = 
companies of the world. = 

Ala, Jury 22. = 

On Sunday evening, Aida was repeated 
with the same cast heard at previous per- 
formance. = 





ORCHESTRA ProGRAM, JULY 23. 

This season the soloists on Monday 
nights have been selected from among the : 
principals of the company. This week the = 
soloists were Florence Easton and Armand 
Tokatyan. Mme. Easton sang Ocean, = 
Thou Mighty Monster, by Weber, and Mr. = 
Tokatyan offered M’Appari, from Flotow’s = 
Martha. The orchestra numbers were well = 
chosen. 

Faust, Jury 24. 

Gounod’s Faust, which had been given 
previously, was repeated with the same cast 
so well headed by Florence Easton as Mar- 
guerite. Lauri-Volpi was Faust, Rothier 
was Mephisto, Ballester, the Valentine, 
and Margery Maxwell was Siebel. 








L’Amico Fritz, Jury 25. 

The first performance this season of 
L’Amico Fritz well may be counted among 
the best offerings. Mascagni’s score received 
beautiful treatment when first presented to 
a Ravinia audience last season and prob- 
ably due to this fact, many came to be 
entertained with the medodious music, so 
well brought out by Gennaro Papi and his 
men, and beautifully sung by a homogene- 
ously fine cast. Thalia Sabanieva, the Gre- 
can soprano of gracious manner, lovely 
voice and pleasing personality, was Suzel 
—a role which she learned, so this reporter 
was informed, in a week in which she com- 
pletely captivated her hearers. Secured by 

management to fill in the gap left open 
by Miss Rethberg’s absence, Miss Saba- = 
meva's success at Ravinia was such that ; 
President Eckstein thought best to sign her 
for four additional performances, and at: 
his asking she learned the role of Suzel, = 
which finds her at her very best. She ° 
scored heavily. 

lito Schipa was Fritz, and vocally, he 
delighted his audience through the beauty 
of his luscious organ from which golden 
tones poured out in torrents throughout 
the evening, and his artistic manner of singing, and his 
&quisite phrasing and clean enunciation added materially in 
making the enjoyment of his hearers keener. He was feted 
4 a hero and deserved the unanimous approval of his lis- 
‘eners. It would be unfair not to mention the fact that 
Schipa did not make up as a man of forty years; he was 
imself—a young man, and the disparity of age not existing 

ween Fritz and Suzel, the plot suffered somewhat. Yet, 

chipa is a very delightful actor and his comedy was much 
‘ijoyed. Giuseppe Danise was excellent as David. The 
tole Suits him admirably, both from a vocal and histrionic 
Foint of view, and he made in it a palpable hit. Marion 
elva made up a robust Beppe and her singing found favor 
with the audience. Giordano Paltrinieri, a very reliable 
artist, was Federico, and Paolo Ananian was Hanezo. A 
Word of praise is also due the stage director, Armand Agnini, 
or the stage pictures added materially to the success of 
the night. 
opacaues Gordon, cocncertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
be estra, who is often heard at Ravinia as soloist, played 

dutifully the violin solo given to Beppe in the first act 
and was much applauded by the audience. 








LoHENGRIN, JULY 26. 


vqcohengrin was repeated with the same cast heard pre- 
lously, with the exception of Elizabeth Rethberg, who ap- 


IU 


attracted much 


POU HUDNUUUUUUOINIOLUSU LE 


peared for the first time here as Elsa—a role sung heretofore 
this season by Florence Easton. “From reports at hand 
Miss Rethberg scored heavily. 

RIGcoLetto, Jury 27. 


The inclemency of the weather did not stop hundreds of 
opera-goers from journeying to Ravinia to witness the first 
performamnce this season of Verdi’s Rigoletto. Weather 
conditions no longer seem to interfere with Ravinia, though 
it must be said that the atmospheric conditions so far have 
been ideal, and an exception once in a while should not 
disturb President Eckstein nor his associates. The public 
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NINA MORGANA, 


soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, from a pastel made by the famous 
Italian colorist, Edmond Pizzella, whose exhibition at the Kingore Galleries has 
Miss Morgana was called recently from Buffalo to 
sing Gilda in Rigoletto, at the Century Theater, on Sunday evening, June 10, at 
a benefit concert under the auspices of the American Legion. 


attention. 
at the Metropolitan during the first part of next season. 
seemed delighted with the manner in which Rigoletto was 


sung, and applauded the principal singers whenever oppor- 
tunity permitted. The “voice of the people” is not always the 






She will be heard 


correct note, as in the estimation of this humble reporter 
the first performance of Rigoletto was a rather lame pro 
duction. Once again some of the singers forgot themselves 
and were caught singing off pitch. Is that sin to continue 
just when it was thought it had been eliminated at Ravinia? 
The guilty ones should be called to account by the manage- 
ment and the conductors. True, Papi often motioned to the 
singers, indicating with his finger, that an elevation of tone 
was desired as otherwise they would sing flat. They saw 
him but did not benefit by his cue and persisted in singing 
too low. Deviations from true pitch by the way, were not 
the only blemishes that marred the performance of Rigoletto 
In many other respects it was an off night. The enthusiasm 
of the audience was not reflected on the stage and the first 
two acts had but few good moments. 

One of the best was the singing of Caro Nome by Gra- 
ziella Pareto, whose Gilda, vocally speaking, can be counted 
among her best achievements. Pareto has a lovely voice, 
well schooled, agreeable to the ear. She never forces her 

organ and, on the contrary, seems to keep 
OL | it always under restraint. It would be 





well if once in a while she would forget 
herself and give her superb instrument 
full sway. She scored a huge success 


and had to bow many times before the per- 
formance was allowed to proceed after the 
aria of the second act. Pareto, who has 
a charming personality and who is counted 
among the beauties of the operatic stage, 
is yet too much the prima donna of yester- 
day. Her carefulness about her tone pro- 
duction has already been touched upon and 
now it must also be pointed out to her 
that this reserve makes her portrayal al 
ways somewhat stiff. Pareto is always 
the grande dame, a lady on and off the 
stage. Once in a while one must be al- 
lowed a certain relaxation, one must smile 
happiness, one’s face must reflect a tor 
mented heart, and Pareto’s only fault today 
(Continued on page 24.) 


INDICTMENTS AGAINST 
MAXWELL DISMISSED 





Judge McIntyre Finds No Evidence to 
Connect Publisher with “Poison 
Pen” Charge 

On July 25, Judge McIntyre, in the 
Court of General Sessions, dismissed the 
two indictments against George Maxwell, 
manager of the New York house of Ricordi 
& Company, and president of the Asso 
ciation of American Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. Maxwell, on the complaint 
of Allan A. Ryan, had been indicted by a 
grand jury for sending scurrilous letters 
to Mr. Ryan telling of alleged relations 
between Maxwell and Mrs. Ryan, and on a 
second indictment for forgery in placing 
the name of C. H. Billings on a return 
envelope, alleged to have been sent by him 
(Maxwell). 

Judge McIntyre’s memorandum, dismiss- 
ing the indictments, was a complete exoner- 
ation of Mr. Maxwell. It read as follows: 
“Upon careful examination of the testi- 
mony taken in the Grand Jury room, upon 
which the indictments in this case were 
founded, I am constrained. to say | can 
find no evidence tending to connect the de- 
fendant directly or circumstantially. with 
the commission of the crimes set forth in 
the indictments.” 

The judge granted the district attorney 

= the usual leave to submit the case to an 
other Grand Jury, but it is very unlikely 
that this will be done, as the District At 
torney’s office would be obliged to produce 
additional evidence of importance. 


Olga Samaroff Granted Divorce 


On Monday of this week, Olga Samar- 

off, pianist, was granted a divorce from 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 

Philadelphia Orchestra, on the recom 

mendation of Referee Beitler, before whom the case was 

privately heard. Domestic vexations due to temperamental 
differences of the two artists was given as the cause 





PRESIDENT OF INTERNATIONAL 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


AND SUMMER SCHOOL IS ASKED BY DIRECTORS TO RESIGN 


The International Chautauqua Assembly and Summer 
School at Lake Orion, Mich., opened July 4 under a grave 
handicap. The board of directors found it expedient at the 
last minute to demand the resignation of its president, James 
Lattimore Himrod, who, it is claimed, had involved it in 
complications. Himrod having left, the board held a con- 
sultation and wired to most of the artists engaged, cancelling 
their contracts. Only one artist in each department was 
retained—Cameron McLean, baritone; Rachelle Copeland, 
violinist, and Helen Norfleet, pianist. With the assistance 
of these artists and the visiting lecturers, the program is 
being carried on before steadily increasing. audiences. 

The first artists’ recital of the season was given by Helen 
Norfleet, pianist, on July 14. She is an artist possessing 
the two fundamentals of pianistic art—first, a fine technic, 
and second, a rich emotional fire. 

The next recital was given by Cameron McLean, baritone. 
He has a-good voice, under excellent control and on this 


foundation builds the artistic structure of his songs. Mabelle 
Howe Mable at the piano identified herself intimately with 
every passing shade of the singer’s mood. 

On Wednesday night, July 11, the good sized Chautauqua 
audience heard with much pleasure the excellent violin play 
ing of Rachelle Copeland, of Toronto, a product of Leopold 
Auer’s Petrograd class. Miss Copeland presents a beaut: 
ful stage picture and the audience responded at once to the 
warm and vigorous personality expressed in her playing. 
Eilene Egan played discreet and musicianly accompaniments 
and shared in the applause. Two of the talented pupils 
whom Miss Copeland brought with her from Toronto are 
Hilda Alcock, A. T. C. M., and Nellie McGehie who gave a 
joint program on Thursday, July 19. Both young ladies 
bear testimony to the excellence of their training which ha 
given them sound principles, while allowing them to develop 
individuality in style. Such clarity of tone and elasticity o! 


bow are not usually found in inexperienced students. B 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY CELEBRATES 
WIL LIAM BYRD TERCENTENARY 


Annual Congress Devoted to Elizabethan and peitenn British Music—Byrd’s Great Service at Westminster Abbey— 
Salzburg Selection Has Preliminary Hearing—Sundry Discussions and a Banquet 


London, July 11.—I have come to London to attend the 
annual congress of the British Music Society, and despite 
the heat (which is simply dreadful) and some minor dis 
appointments, I don’t regret having come. For it is good 
to see the British Musical Society get on and prosper, just 
as it is good to see our own Federation of Musical Clubs 
get on and prosper. (The two are affiliated now, I be- 
lieve. ) 

It has been a quiet sort of congress, with very little out- 
ward bombast and, one must add, much too little local inter- 
est. But what can one expect of a metropolitan public at 
the end of a heavy season, in the middle of July, when the 
summer attractions of town and (especially) the seaside 
have a distinctly prior claim? Imagine an enterprise like 
that in New York! Why, one asks, not try some other 
place but London for the annual congress—in a place where 
people are not blasé and the weather bearable, at least? 

This particular congress, nevertheless, was pronounced 
to be the most successful in the society’s history, and it 
derived a special significance from its coincidence with the 


tercentenary of William Byrd, England’s first great com- 
poser, and now by many claimed to be its greatest musi- 
cian. The discovery—or rediscovery—of his greatness is, 


to be sure, of very recent date. For upwards of two hun 
dred years he had been all but forgotten, till the scholars 
of the English musical renaissance have analyzed, edited 
and published his works slumbering in the British Museum 
and elsewhere in England. For a while, at any rate, he 
will not be forgotten again, for every paper, musical and 
otherwise, has carried essays on Byrd, and every child has 
heen made familiar with the name. 


An Imposinc ANTIQUE. 


Two of these musical scholars and Byrd revivalists—Sir 
Henry Hadow and Dr. E. H. Fellowes—contributed to the 
festival (an integral part of the congress) by giving public 
lectures on Byrd, the former at the Royal College of Mu- 
sic, the latter at Aeolian Hall. Both were well attended 
and proved that interest in the past of English music, at 
any rate, is alive. On the first evening of the festival an 
imposing tribute was paid to the great Elizabethan master 
in Westminster Abbey. Byrd’s Great Service, which has 
not been heard for ages, was performed by the famous choir 
of boys and men. Its marvelous workmanship and archi- 
tecture probably astonished rather than pleased the audi- 
ence, for as one critic put it, it is to the modern listener, 
unversed in the old vocal polyphony, “like an antique we 
admire but don’t want in our homes.” 

More ingratiating was the 119th 


Psalm, sung at this 





BRITISH MUSIC 


Reading from left to right, the guests at the 
Royal Military School of Music), Albert Coates, Mrs. 


High Table are: 





same concert by a soprano solo alternating with the choir 
with a very light organ accompaniment, and three Byrd 
anthems of which the second, . Laid Me Down to Rest,” 

appealed quite strongly to one ’s devotional feeling and a 
modern’s sense of beauty. “O Christ Who Art the Light 
and Day,” with its cantus firmus running alternately 
through each of the six parts, while the others embroider 
wondrous lace-work about it, was of remarkable interest. 


More Byrp. 


At Aeolian Hall, two days later, 
celebrated by the British Music Soc iety. 
concert, what with the English Singers, often praised in 
these pages, and Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, the leading 
English harpsichordist, taking part. Nothing could be more 
refreshing than the five and six-part madrigals with their 
rollicking tunes, nothing more simply touching than the 
Cradle Song for soprano (which was encored), and the 
humorous dialogue between two shepherds; nothing more 
delightfully crisp and absorbing than the harpsichord pieces, 
such as the Earl of Oxford’s March, played with such 
brilliance, finish and rhythmic snap. Yet in this concert, 
too, the spiritual side of the composer—as expressed in 
the Ave Verum and the five-voiced motet, Exsurge, made 
the most profound impression. 

There was heard also a Fantasia for string sextet, of 
antiquarian character though not without appeal to mod- 
erns, 


the secular Byrd was 
It was a delightful 


Musicat Rosots. 


In close juxtaposition to the Byrd concert came the con- 
cert of the Contemporary Music Center, now the British 
Section of the International Society. The contrast, in a 
mechanical sense at least, was not so great as might be 
expected. Modern music seems, as Percy Scholes says in 
the London Observer, in the “Robotian” stage (alluding 
to the Universal Robots of Capek’s play), out of which 
it may some day emerge by acquiring a soul (the lack of 
which separates it from the old music that it often so closely 
resembles). The remark was rather apt as applied to the 
string quartet of W. T. Walton, chosen by the International 
Jury for the Salzburg Festival, which was trotted out on 
this occasion to pass the muster of the folks at home. 

It is quite the most modern sounding piece of English 
music, and shows Mr. Walton to be a sort of British coun- 
terpart to Ernest Krenek. He seems to master his poly- 
phony well, though there is an obvious weakness in form, 
for the music seems to be forever stopping and starting 
afresh without any apparent reason. Also the whole thing 
sounds very artificial—Robotian—indeed, but we shall have 


August 2, 1923 
a better opportunity of judging it, perhaps, in Salzburg, 
The McCullagh Quartet (of women), which is to play it 
there, did so here, and did it very creditably. 

The rest of this none too significant program consisted 
largely of works by Cyril Scott, who played his own piano 
ballade, adding a rather fetching bit of jazz emulsion, and 
participated in his trio with the Harrison sisters, Beatrice 
and Margaret. Songs by Armstrong Gibbs were remark. 
able chiefly for the intelligent and finished performance 
given them by Anne Thursfield. 


Tue Loca, TEAMS. 


Two further concerts of the congress will interest Amer. 
ican readers only in a very platonic way—namely those 
given by the London “centers” and the provincial ones of 
the society. The British Musical Society has such centers 
all over the country, and they carry on home music culture 
in an intensive way. They propagate young talent and 
give their professional members a chance to appear publicly 
that they would not otherwise get. 

The four London centers and as many provincial ones 
(Glasgow, Leeds, Bath and Manchester) put forward the 
best of their “discoveries,” and it is perhaps significant 
that the provincials had the better of it. ‘There was a 
Glasgow team playing the Bach violin sonata in E major in 
good style, a Manchester pianist assisted by a Liverpool 
quartet giving an excellent reading of the Brahms F minor 
quartet, and so forth. But most important, perhaps, js 
that both the Londoners and the provincials per formed a 
goodly amount of home-grown British music, and did it as 
a matter of course. It is in this respect—the home-grown 
article, creative and reproductive—that our American mu- 
sic clubs are far behind their British counterparts. Here 
is an example to follow! 

Tue Desates. 

The congress proper—for these things are only the “trim- 
mings”—consisted, of course, of the usual conferences and 
the annual banquet at the end. If the conferences were 
not half so well attended (though there were delegates 
in town from all over the country) as the dinner, it only 
proves the British predilection for discussing things on a 
full stomach rather than an empty one. There were two 
more or less public debates, on the progress and problems 
of the centers and branches—of purely internal interest— 
and on the “Function and Value of the Amateur” at which 
such well-known music patrons as Lord Howard de Walden 
and W. W. Cobbett appealed for a bigger place for the 
amateur in this professional age—a sort of revival of the 
Elizabethan customs of the gentleman. Lord Shaftesbury 
preside 

“A corrective to accredited musicians,” so Lord Howard 
de Walden characterized the function of the amateur. He, 
after all, is the man who forms public taste, and “critics,” 
he said, “can’t alter people’s tastes.” His lordship created 
some amusement by taking the part of the lady who “doesn't 
understand music but knows what she likes.” 

W. W. Cobbett, who has done for a generation in Eng- 


aay 


SOCIETY pogo IN CONNECTION WITH THE THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


Eaglefield Hull, Cesar Saerchinger, Edwin Evans, Lieut. 
Lee rl J. L. Garvin (editor of the Observer), Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Dan Godfrey, Dame Ethel Smyth, Lord Howard de 


H. BE. Atkins, Colonel Somerville (Commandant of thé 


Walden (chairman), Mrs. Coates, Lee Mathews, Lady Howard de Walden, Bugene Goossens, Mrs. Hugene Goossens, and W. T. Walton, composer of the string quartet selected for Salzbur?. 
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jand what Mrs. Coolidge is now doing in the U. 

said that the great function of the amateur of the pie was 
the support of the masters, and the influence is that what 
the aristocrats of another age did, the wealthy man of our 
own should also do. To which one can only say “Amen!” 


Can’r” SatisFy Everypopy. 


A whole conference was devoted to a discussion of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, at which 
Edward Dent, the president, and Edwin Evans, the head 
of the British Section, reported on the plans for the Salz- 
burg Festival. It was revealed that no nation was really 
satisfied with the selections of the jury, a fact which Mr. 
Dent interpreted as fair proof that the selections were just. 
“Next to having everybody pleased, which is impossible, 
itis best to have nobody pleased.” 

In a discussion which followed various matters such as 
the temporary defection of the Italians (which has been 
unduly exploited by ill-wishers of the society) were aired. 
Eugene Goossens, who presided, had a great deal to say 
in explanation of his absence from the jury meetings in 
Zurich, and if he convinced some people that it was un- 
avoidable, he did not convince them that the decisions of 
the jury would have been somewhat different had he been 


there! (The same could of course be said of the Amer- 
jean member of the jury, equally conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. ) 


THE BANQUET. 


At the banquet which finished off the proceedings, held 
in the Waldorf Hotel, Lord Howard de Walden presided, 
and among the guests of honor were Lord Shaftesbury, 
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J. L. Garvin (editor of the Observer), Dame Ethel Smyth, 
Sir Dan Godfrey, Sir Hugh Allen, Cyril Scott, Eugene 
Goossens, Albert Coates, Edwin Evans, and the writer. Mr. 
Garvin, who made the longest, but not most significant 
speech, appealed to the musicians to be less dependent upon 
publicity (rather a sly sort of tack for a famous publicist 
to take, we thought); but with little effect, for another 
speaker, Sir Dan Godfrey, quite unmindful of the appeal, 
appealed back to the newspapers, represented by Mr. Garvin, 
for more help! 

Dame Ethel Smyth, in her delightful ingénue manner, 
had a nice little axe_to grind in the shape of the lighting 
of operatic stages (England being in an antediluvian stage 
in this respect) and almost forgot that the subject of her 
toast was The Chairman. His Lordship revenged himself 
by openly disagreeing “in every particular” and got most 
of the publicity in the daily press by saying, in answer to 
Dame Ethel’s question, that he did not want to see the 
singers’ face in an opera. “Singer rs should be heard and 
not seen” is what he had been “brought up to believe. 


Another abortive appeal was that of Sir Hugh Allen, 
who hoped the initials of the B. M. S. would also 
stand for “Broadcasting must stop” and was greeted 


with cries of Oh! It is of no use, evidently, to try to stop 
the tide of progress. But a jolly time was had by all, and 
after plunging into another wave of Byrd, celebrated on 
the next day (Sunday) in all three cathedrals and about 
half a dozen famous churches, the participants of the con- 
gress dispersed to the four corners of the United King- 
dom. “Dissolved” would be the better word, for a hotter 
affair I have never attended in my life. 
CESAR SAERCHINGER. 





GERMAN ARTISTS SPEAK IN GLOWING TERMS 
OF AMERICAN COURTESY AND HOSPITALITY 





Considerable Resentment Aroused Across the Sea Over Flippant Remarks of Some Disappointed Musicians—Letters from 
Well Known Artists Who Visited America Last Season Published in Proof of America’s Generous Attitude 


Munich, June 29.—Ingratitude is detestable; it is doubly 
so when it appears as the answer to gencrously proffered 
and eagerly accepted hospitality. Now it seems that one 
or two German artists who did not meet with the hoped 
for financial and artistic success in the United States made 
themselves guilty of some flippant remarks against America 
and Americans on their return home. At least a New York 
musical paper (not the Musica Courter) will have it so. 
The statement, although mildly and tactfully put, appears 
to me to generalize too much, thus casting nearly every 
German artist who appeared in the United States during 
the last season under suspicion. That does not seem quite 
fair, especially as a number of these artists have been re- 
engaged for next season and now their attitude towards 
the land known as the Dorado for high class musical activ- 
ity is open to doubt. If any German artist was tactless 
enough to retaliate hospitality with slander his name should 
be known, for it is highly important that the bond uniting 
thé artistic aims of two countries shall not be loosened or 
severed by the act of some inexcusables. An international 
pn a5 of artists is one of the essentials in smoothing 

ruffled feelings, and any German artist acting against 
this unwritten law must be condemned as readily as a certain 
American violinist, who, it is said, requited the success and 
welcome with which he had met on this side with irrevelant 
remarks about Germany. 

As far as Munich is concerned I do not know one case 
where an American artist—and we had a very large number 
of them during the last season—did not meet with the 
sathe and even more consideration by the public and press 
than any other foreign artist. I have received a number 
of letters from American artists in which they expressed 
their grateful surprise over the unbiased and warm recep- 
tion which they had found heré. But I also have some let- 
ters from notable German artists, who had been visitors 
duting last season to America, in which they express their 
admiration and gratitude for that country. On reading the 
Patagraph in the New York paper I made it a point to 
sound their opinion, and here follows (I also include the 
original letters for the Musicat Courier editor’s private 
perusal) what they had to say on that point: 


\ Bruno WaALTER’s REpty. 
Bruno Walter writes: 


Dear Sir: 

You wish to know something about the impressions I received in 
America? To express it short and simple: I have gathered great and 
beautiful impressions there. 

Great I found the whole style of American life, great the economic 
Prosperity of the country, visible at every step, the lively energy of 
the eople, the technical perfection with which the practical exigencies 
of daily life are mastered. Great above all I found the open, un- 

minds of the Americans in matters pertaining to culture and 
in one of these domains I have naturally gathered the most im- 
Pressive and, for me, decisive experiences in the domains of musical 
ure. I need to say nothing about the quality of the artistic doings; 
body knows what splendid conductors, excellent orchestras, ex- 
ceptional instrumental and vocal soloists are to be heard there. Even 
if one is inclined to consider the birth and rise of such prosperous 
Musical life as the outcome of the economic prosperity of the country, 
its maintenance and its constant upward development can only 
to a true and serious love of music by the public and a 
Seneral longing after musical art. Not only in my own concerts but 
also in those where I sat as listener, I witnessed the serious, con- 
Centrated enjoyment, the fresh and unbiased susceptibility, the en- 
thusiastic warmth of the public. And what a oreel of the fervent 
Meaning of music in United States, that the maintenance of the 
ee orchestras is not due to subsidies by the state or community, 
it to the ever willing financial aid and sacrifice of enthusiastic 

Pfivate music-lovers. The accomplishments of the artists and the 
wurceptibility of the public present the picture of a prosperous musical 

Culture, and it was a most gratifying experience for me to become 
acquainted with it and to be self-acting in it. If I add also that, in 
the purely personal intercourse with Americans my experience were 

Most slasiag thinkable, then you will appreciate how gratefully 
an back upon the time during which I enjoyed American hos- 

With Emenrty greetings I remain, 

ways sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Bruno WALTER. 


Bad Gastein, May 29, 1923. 


Paut Benper’s ANSWER. 
Paul Bender, the Metropolitan bass, writes: 

How do you like America?”—a question which we (my wife 
accompanied me) after our return home had to hear as often as on 
on atrival in America: “How do you like America?” And if the 

Separation from our children and the thought of what is to 
keine of our poor Germany had not occasionally given us depressing 

hours—we all not in the least have had any reason for complaint. 
once America’s partaking in the war, the season of 1922-23 was 
e first one which again saw a complete German ensemble at the 
“€tropolitan Opera House, by which German operas could be given 
in the German language with what great success is sufficiently known, 
lial telations of the German singers to their American, English, 

‘an and French colleagues was in no way disturbed by any dis 


cordance and it was an ever renewed joy to hear so many first 
class artists of all nationalities in rehearsals and performances. 

The New York opera-goer is since many years accustomed to hear 
the best of the best and his a aes of art is to be Walued ac- 
cordingly. Besides that, the tropolitan Opera has an orchestra 
and chorus the equal of which is hardly to be found anywhere else. 

The preparation of the individual operas is exceptionally con- 
scientious and the most accurate artistic work is done. For instance, 
for the re-studying of the Rosenkavalier (a work which before the 

war had been given many times in New York) not less than three 
weeks were spent in rehearsing. The result was a splendid perform 
ance with not less than twelve curtain-calls after the first act. The 
warm and hearty reception thus extended to German art and artists 
gave proof that for the American—at least as far as art is concerned 
the war is a thing of the past. This Sp em found its full 
substantiation in the course of the season verywhere the German 
artists met with the warmest hospitality and I know of not one single 
instance where a German artist ‘vas subjected to any sort of un 
pleasantness on account of his nationality. 

(Signed) Paut 
Wuat Mme. Ivocun Sar. 

The Neue Freie Presse in Vienna recently published an 
interview with Marie Ivogun, in which this singer speaks 
in the most grateful and flattering terms of America and 
Americans, and in a private letter to the writer she says 
that she is “looking forward with eager joy to the next 
visit to America in the coming fall.” 

I also talked with a number of other artists who had 
been in America during last winter. ‘Each one spoke in 
the highest terms of his impressions and all seemed grateful 
for the opportunity. For a number of European artists 
it is a question of “to be or not to be,’ whether they can 
go to America or not. America, on the other hand, 1s not 
slow in the appreciative acceptance of the best Europe has 
to send. Therefore it is to be hoped that this unpleasant 
intermezzo, which has caused a rather painful stir on this 
side, will have no consequences and that in the future 
anyone infringing upon the international custom of polite- 
ness and the duties which hospitality imposes, shall be called 
to order and his case singled out. ALBERT NOELTE. 


BENDER. 


The Latest Chance for Composers 

The Musicat Courter has 
communication : 

“The Contemporary Music Forum, a society of New York 
musicians and music patrons organized to foster new or 
unfamiliar compositions of merit by present-day composers, 
by giving private auditions of such works and thus bringing 
them to the attention of those in a position to further public 
performances of them, invites composers to submit works 
for consideration. Compositions in all forms are eligible. 
They must be sent in without any mark of identification, 
but with a sealed envelope containing the composer’s name 
and address attached to the music. They will then be 


received the following 


7 


numbered correspondingly and passed on to a selected jury 
of distinguished musicians, whose names will be made 
known on request. Compositions must be sent in between 
October 1 and 15, 1923, addressed to the secretary, Contem- 
porary Music Forum, care of the Music Department, New 
York Public Library, 121 East 58th street, New York City.” 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Kresz Purits Appear TO ADVANTAGE. 

Berlin, June 30.—In the twelfth public exhibition concert 
of the Stern Conserv: atory, of which Alexander von Fie 
litz is director, Margarete ‘Schmidt, Hans Cholow and Josef 
Liethauser, all pupils of Prof. Geza Kresz, made successful 
appearances and earned enthusiastic applause. Of the three, 
young Cholow impressed most by reason of his tonal 
quality and innate talent. A. Q. 
CoLtocNe Loses PREMIERE OF SCHREKER’S Opera, IRRELOHE. 

Cologne, June 29.—The demoralization by the French of 
practically all train service in the occupied area has induced 
Franz Schreker to cancel the premiére of his opera, Irrelohe, 
scheduled for Cologne in the autumn, and to produce it in- 
stead in Stuttgart under the direction of Prof. Carl Leon- 
hardt. For the same reason the Niederrheinische Festival, 
planned for Diisseldorf, June 29-July 4, has been called off. 

H. U. 
New Opera at NURNBERG. 

Nurnberg, June 30.—The Niirnberg Opera brought out 
a fine and pleasing surprise just betore the close of the 
season: a four-act opera called Hero and Leander, by 
Paul Kick-Schmidt, who proved himself in this work a 
musician of exceptional inventive powers and admirable 
technical skill. Although he nowhere denies his schooling 
on the works of Wagner, Strauss and Schreker, his musi 
cal dictio has a very personal note and on account of its 
sincere warmth and occasional highly flashing temperament 
it is convincing throughout. Melodic lines, extending far 
beyond the reach of simple motives, are abundant and of 
impressive beauty, equally beautiful in sound and design 
are the finely worked-out vocal ensembles. The instrumenta- 
tion denotes modern tendencies without going into extremes. 
The libretto, by Karl Sternsdorf, is an almost literal trans- 
position of Grillparzer’s well known drama, Des Meeres 
und der Liebe Wellen, and although there are no startling 
dramatic climaxes the interest of the listener is kept awake 
throughout, chiefly on account of the intensity of the music. 
Clare Haas and Karl Butz in the title roles proved them- 
selves in every respect equal to their rather difficult tasks; 
Karl Volkmann conducted with commendable verve. The 
new opera had a loud and decided success and Niirnberg 
can be justly proud of this work’s premiére, especially as 
the name of the composer has hardly been known hitherto. 


A. N. 


“Doctor” Arthur Middleton Now 


At the last commencement exercises of Simpson Uni- 
versity, Indianaola, Ia., Arthur Middleton, an alumnus of 
that college, was made an honorary Doctor of Music in 
honor of his 100 per cent. Americanism and the prominent 
position he holds as a through and through ytaed she artist 
in the world of music today. On account of late in the 

eason engagements due to his popularity, Mr. Middleton was 
a able to be present at the imposing ceremonies when his 
degree was presented, but in an open letter addressed to the 
president of the College expressed his sincere regrets and the 
honor he felt had been done him in giving him the honorary 
title of “Doctor.” 


John Charles Thomas to Sail August 7 


John Charles Thomas has definitely arranged to sail on 
August 7 on the S. S. Resolute, and will spend the remainder 
of the summer season in Paris, Geneva and London. He 
will be heard in London at Albert Hall on Se ptember 30. 

Mr. Thomas will sail from England on the S. S. Majestic 
on October 3, arriving in time to give his first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 14. 
William Janaushek, the baritone’s accompanist, will sail 
with him. 


Gunster to Open Scranton Series 


Frederick Gunster, 
opening concert of the 


the tenor, has been engaged for the 
series in Scranton, Pa., under the 
local auspices of Fred C. and Chauncey Hand, of that city. 
The performance will take place on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 8, in the High School Auditorium. 





A FOUR DAY FESTIVAL IN THE RUHR VALLEY 





Concerts of Modern and Classic Music Given on the Boundary Line of French Occupation 


Hagen, on the Ruhr, July 2—The demoralized railway 
service failed to prevent the holding of a music festival 
lasting four days in the city of Hagen, just on the border 
of the territory occupied by the French. A new concert 
hall which has been ten years in building and v. hich holds 
over five thousand people, was dedicated on this occasion. 

The festival opened with a Psalm for choir and orchestra 
by a young composer named Fleischer. Carl Butting’s sym- 
phony, first performed at the recent festival in Cassel, and 
the violin concerto of Julius Weismann, played by Prof. 
Gustav Havemann, of Berlin, followed. The closing number 
of the first program was Ernst Toch’s Nachtmusik. 

The second day marked the triumph of Paul Hindemith 
over his former teacher, Arnold Schonberg. Hindemith’s 
quartet in C major received a decidedly better reception than 
Schénberg’s in D minor, since it revealed much more orig- 
inality in ideas and variety of rhythm. Hindemith received 
an ovation, as did Tiny Debiiser who sang a number of 
new songs, Lieder des Gliicks, by Joseph Haas, sung here 
on this occasion for the first time anywhere. She was 
recalled ten times by the enthusiastic public. The Hinde- 
mith and Schénberg works were skilfully performed by 
the Amar Quartet in which Hindemith is the violist. 

The third and fourth programs were devoted to classical 
works like Pergolesi’s opera, Serva Padrona, the music 
being played with the usual chamber orchestra and the 
final number which brought the festival to a highly success- 





NEW CONCERT HALL IN HAGEN 
(on the Ruhr), holding 5,000 persons. 


ful close was Beethoven‘s Missa Solemnis. The soloists 
were Emil Graf, tenor of Munich; Dr. Rosenthal, bass; 
Philippine Landshoff, soprano, of Munich; and Mme. Adam, 
contralto. Hans Weisbach who conducted, and all the solo- 
ists received a stirring ovation from the thousannds who 
filled the great hall in spite of the glorious spring weather. 
Dr. HERMANN UNGER. 
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THE FASHION OF LONDON 


First Jenny Lind Concert in England Bewilders, Then Thrills 7,000—Special Re-engagement at the Albert Hall, October 
21—American Colony Recalls “P. T.” and Revels in Dixie—Awakening Memories of Queen 
Victoria’s Favorite Singer 


One look at the huge audience in the Albert 
Hall on the last Sunday afternoon in May told 
the story—Frieda Hempel has become the 
fashion of London! The royal boxes were all 
filled and society folk everywhere as far as the 
eve could se« Music lovers, too—crowds of 
them. Why people religiously insist on dividing 
society folk and music lovers into the sheep 
and goat class is no more mystifying than the 
absolutely contrary ideas people hold as to 
which is which 

tut to get back to the story: The first 
Jenny Lind Concert in London was a society 
event from beginning to end. Lord Aberdare 
had a large party in his box. Colonel Fred 
Gore’s guests included Lady Florence Pery and 
Lady Fairbain. Sir Albert Seymour was 
pom the party entertained by the Dowager 

Lady Michelham in her box, and Lady Southesk 
was in a box on the grand tier with Lady Mary 
Carnegie and Lady Katherine Bosanquet, Mary 
Latta and her fiancé, Lady Egerton, Tchernikof, 
Lord Leigh—and so paragraph ofter paragraph 
the list goes on in the London papers. The 
Jenny Lind Concert will need a few 
paragraphs, judging by the reservations 
already made for the special: reengagement on 
Sunday afternoon, October 21, just before 
Hempel sails for home. 


second 
more 


So Tuts Is America!” 


Music was royally represented, too, by Dame 
Nellie Melba, who a bit later was to make her 
last appearance in London prior to her world 
tour. Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan was 
there, and scores of others who have many 
laurel wreaths of their own. And what a tumult there was 
when Hempel sang Dixie.....“So This Is America!” was 
the justified comment of a noted Lord. 

Frieda Hempel was the bright particular star who drew 
the people her concerts of last season still shining in 
memory; but this was to be a Jenny Lind Concert—and the 
waiting throng was a bit “foggy” about it. 

For a moment, that seems strange to us. We, in America, 
had Jenny Lind for only a brief year and a half; England 


By 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
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Frieda Hempel as jenny Lind 


JENNY LIND CONCERT 


Special Re-engagement of 


FRIEDA HEMPEL | 


denny Lind Impersonation 


In cousequense of the enormous success of her First 
“ Jenny Lind” Concert on May 27th at these Concerts ¥ 
ENTIRELY NEW PROGRAMME OF JENNY LIND'S SONGS 
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was her home for more than forty years. Her adopted land 
was the scene of her greatest successes; and more than that 

Jenny Lind had a foremost part in developing the musical 
life of England. 

Perhaps, though, a Jenny Lind Concert might have found 
us a bit “foggy” a few years ago—but not after October 6, 
1920, when the Historical Concert closed the Centennial 
Celebration. It was the first Jenny Lind Concert in America 





THE ALBERT HALL, LONDON 


over again the picturesque one in Castle Garden, now the 
Aquarium, on September 11, 1850 — with Frieda Hempel 
chosen to appear in the role of her famous predecessor. 
That reproduced concert seems destined to become as historic 
as the one it commemorated — and the flood of memories it 
brought trooping forth ... and still they come. Little did 
Frieda Hempel dream that night that she was destined for 
hundreds of Jenny Lind Concerts — more than 100 haye 
already been sung; and more than 100 other Jenny Lind 
Concerts, marked as red letter day on calendars throughout 
this country — await the return of Hempel. 


EncLtanp Hap No Barnum 


And then — England had no Barnum! Barnum and 
Jenny Lind! to mention one is to recall the other. Neither 
made the other famous. Neither needed the other to per- 
petuate the already acquired fame, yet how wonderfully, and 
how entertainingly for us, they played into each other’s 
hands. Doubtless Barnum understood the Nightingale better 
than she understood the Great Showman — but both must 
have been a bit “foggy” at times when they pondered on the 
ways of the other. .Truly that was a triumphal tour — but 
conjure up a picture of those two geniuses off-stage: In 
every city, Jenny Lind dispensing charity with a lavish hand 

.. and Barnum giving a temperance lecture in the largest 
hall he could hire! 

A new biography of Barnum is a “best seller,” stirring 
more memories of his most successful, most spectacular ven- 
ture bringing the Swedish Nightingale to America. No 
wonder Jenny Lind lives again for us in all the charm of the 
bygone days. 

London has such a marvelous wealth of memories — more 
quietly sleeping in the haze of years. Frieda Hempel stepped 
out on to the austere stage of the Albert Hall in the white 
satin crinoline with trailing morning-glories’ — and the 
awakening began. By the time the concert was over, the 
very walls seemed re-echoing the glories of the Swedish 
Nightingale; and Frieda Hempel and Jenny Lind were de- 
lightfully tangled up in everybody’ s mind — and everybody 
was clamoring for “More.” It might have been Jenny her- 
self singing Way Down upon the Swanee Ribber — only 
the listeners did not hear “Oh, dark-eyes, how my heart 
grows weary,” as Jenny always insisted on singing that line. 


Unortuopox, Pernarps — But De.icutrut! 


Everybody — more than 7000 — stayed until the very end, 
even a jaded music critic or two, according to one of the re- 
views. What the critics wrote is worthy of attention. The 
very words seemed to glow as they described Hempel’s voice, 
her art, her beauty, her personality. The intense interest of 
the audience, its spontaneous enthusiasm, missed none of 
them. But there was the “Jenny Lind” part of it to dispose 
of. All but one of them were finally convinced ; some of 
them frankly against their will. One called it “a curious 
experience ;” another “a little caprice;” both succumbing to 
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the charm of it immediately thereafter. For 
song is for the heart and spirit; not for the 
stern decrees of a logical mind. But a critic 
and the Court—as one calls the learned Judge— 
are apt to wrinkle their brows a bit over the 
unusual. They seem to prefer the subject for 
review to be conventional, traditional—yea, or. 
thodox ! 

“Only an artist whose position in the song 
world was assured could have dared what 
Frieda Hempel did, and did most successfully 
at the Albert Hall when she gave a Jenny Lind 
program in the costume of the period,” said the 
Pall Mall Gazette. “Anybody less accomplished 
would have incurred the charge of showman- 
ship; but she, having little to gain and much 
to lose by adopting ‘stunt’ methods, is entitled 
to be judged solely by the resultant effect, which 
was not only quite charming but reconciled ys 
to that part of her program which is peren- 
nially a bone of contention with musicians. Ip 
the ordinary way, we do not want to hear Bel- 
lini’s Casta Diva or to renew acquaintance with 
Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord—but wafted back 
by ocular illusion to the days when such things 
were admired, one does as the Romans, that 
is the contemporaries did—admires them. There 
is, of course, the reservation that they must 
be done as well as Frieda Hempel did them 
5; in short, it was all delightful.” 
COMPLETELY CAPTIVATING FROM EcHo Song 10 

CLASSICs. 

The Daily Telegraph expressed the same 
opinion. “The music that once was new, or at 
least in the fashion, made wholly delightful 
hearing as sung by Frieda Hempel, just as the singer herself 
made a wholly delightful figure in the white silk crinoline 
dress with rosebud trimmings. Whether in the ornate 
roulades and trills of Casta Diva or the simple, artless 
sentiment of things like The Last Rose of Summer, and 
Swanee Ribber, the accomplished ease and aptness of the 
singing, and the pure limpid beauty of the tone were 
comptetely satisfying. One could hardly repress a feeling of 





VACATIONING FROM HER CONCERT TOUR. 
Frieda Hempel visits friends near London after her Jenny 


Lind Concert. Note the conductor on the hedge! 


regret that a voice so lovely and a technic so sure and abound- 
ing should be wasted on anything so feeble and futile — 
even in its sadly faded kind — as the once famous aria ‘with 
two flutes’ from L’Etoile du Nord, which as Jenny Lind sang 
it used to be spoken of as an aria for three flutes so maf- 
velously did her voice blend with the obbligati instruments. 

. One of the most enchanting of Mme. Hempel’s efforts 
in a style of singing now obsolete was in the Echo Song. 
The echo effects were accomplished with perfect art an 
delicately graded tones of liquid beauty that completely cap- 
tivated the audience ... . Her Schumann was a pure delight, 
as also was Mozart’s Wiegenlied, given as an encore with a 
delicacy of style and phrasing that could not have beet 
bettered.” 

The Schubert songs were the high lights of the afternoga 
for the critic of The Daily News, who wrote: “Mme. 
Hempel sang the Schubert songs with infinite charm and 
deep feeling, which made some of the audience regret that 
the best part of the afternoon should be devoted to operatic 
arias and songs of mere display and far smaller musica 
value.” 

With the headlines “Best Soprano in the World” — “Wor- 
derful Triumph of Frieda Hempel” — the critic of the 
Daily Express tells his story. “It is not easy to write about 
a singer who is the best of her kind in the world,” he begins, 
“so let us say that Frieda Hempel has the most lov ely lyrical 
soprano voice of her day and leave it at that. Her concert 
at the Albert Hall was something n more than a success —! 
was a triumph. She sang a variety of songs .. . all were 
interpreted with equal perception and roused the large 


(Continued on Page 41). 
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San Carlo Grand Opera::Season 1923-4 








Thirteenth Annual 
Season 


Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet 


San Carlo 
Artistic Personnel 


Subscriptions for 
New York Season 


Thirteenth Annual Season of 
San Carlo Grand Opera 


AUGMENTED NEW YORK SEASON OF FIVE 
WEEKS TO OPEN AT CENTURY THEATRE 
SEPTEMBER 17 


Celebrated Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe to Be 
Added Feature of Engagement 


New Stars and Old Favorites 


¥,pR. FORTUNE GALLO takes great pleasure in announc- 
ry ing the thirteenth annual season of the San Carlo Grand 
ia) | Opera Company, to open in New York City on September 
=~ 17 with a five weeks’ engagement at the Century Theatre. 
Following the New York engagement, the San Carlo Company will 
appear in Philadelphia for two weeks at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; in Boston for three weeks at the Boston Opera House; and 
in Rochester for a week at the magnificent new Eastman Theatre, 
whereupon the annual coast-to-coast tour will commence. 






As an added feature for the coming season, Mr. Gallo has secured 
the celebrated Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, for three years an 
important adjunct of the Chicago Opera. This famous terpsichorean 
ensemble, with its colorful costumes, beautiful scenic and lighting 
effects and extensive repertoire, will supply all ballet features for 
the New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Rochester engagements, at 
no advance in the ticket prices. 


Besides most of the old San Carlo favorites, Mr. Gallo has also 
engaged many new stars. A partial list of the artists to appear with 
the Company include Mario Basiola, Sofia Charlebois, Stella de 
Mette, Consuelo Escobar, Anna Fitziu, Charles Galagher, Galileo 
Gasparri, Dorothy Jardon, Patrick Kelly, Elvira Leveroni, 
Josephine Lucchese, Graham Marr, Sofia Maslova, ‘Tamaki Miura, 
Colin O’More, Ada Paggi, Marie Rappold, Anne Roselle, Manuel 
Salazar, Bianca Saroya, Gaetano Tommasini, Mario Valle and Elda 
Vettori. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION SEAT SALE FOR THE 
NEW YORK ENGAGEMENT OF FIVE WEEKS 
AT THE CENTURY THEATRE, IS NOW READY. 
DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS WILL BE PROMPTLY MATLED 
ON REQUEST. 


Address All Communications to 


SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


FORTUNE GALLO, Impresario and General Director 


Telephone Longacre 8838 


1128-29 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A GLIMPSE AT RUSSIAN OPERA 
AND ITS EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


What Mrs. Newmarch Tells in Her Book, Russian Opera 
By A. T. King 


[Before Mrs. Rosa Newmarch wrote her book, Rus- 
sian Opera, it is astonishing how little was really known 
even in Russia itself about the beginnings and early de- 
velopment of Russian music. Mrs. Newmarch was the 
first foreigner to make an earnest study of the subject, 
the result being that her book became the standar 
work on the subject as soon as it was issued.—The 
Editor.] 

The Russian Opera, by Rosa Newmarch, who is well 
known as a’writer and lecturer on musical subjects, first 
appeared in 1914, that fateful year which affected so many 
books and affairs connected with the Arts, but it has been for 
some time out of print. Recently a new edition has been 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., an exact copy of the 
original, no changes having been made. While the book 
was undoubtedly reviewed at the time of its appearance, its 
value to the history of music in Russia was lost in the 
greater needs of that time of stress. P : 

Mrs. Newmarch was essentially fitted to write on this 
subject, both from her education and from the fact that she 
visited Russia many times, the first time being in 1897. 
During these visits she was intimately associated with some 
of the foremost Russian musicians and became an enthusiast 
on the subject. So enthusiastic was she that she studied 
with Vladimir Stassov, a man of culture, and for a time 
was assistant to Baron Kort, the director of the Department 
of Fine Arts. Subsequently he became head of this depart- 
ment. Mrs. Newmarch says, in speaking of Moussorgsky: 
“He (Stassov) upheld him against all contemptuous and 
adverse criticism, and the ultimate triumph of Moussorgsky’s 
works was one of the articles of his artistic creed.” He was 
born in 1824 and died in 1906. : : 

Mrs, Newmarch has gone back to the beginnings of music 
in Russia, giving a history of its progress or decline, as 
events occurred. It was in the sixth century that music 
assumed any importance, by which time there was a con- 
siderable number of musical instruments. It was about this 
time that the Wends told the Emperor of Constantinople 
that music was their greatest pleasure, and that on their 
travels they never carried arms, but musical instruments 
made by themselves. ; 

There have been four great periods in Russian musical 
history, the first being the national folk songs, of which 
the minstrels were the composers and preservers. Its 
highest development was about A. D. 988. The second 
dates from the establishment of the Christian era in Russia 
to the close of the tenth century, when the folk music fell 
under Byzantine influence, The third period began about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when national songs 
regained some of their former importance. During the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth century there was great 
renewal of interest in national music, and when Glinka 
created his opera, A Life for the Czar, he inaugurated a 
fourth period in the history of national art, the limits of 
which have yet to be decided. 

“SILENCE IN ALL THE LAND or Russi.” 

There are few records of the primitive period except the 
love of minstrelsy shown in earliest known songs and 
legends of the Russian Slav. In the second period, music 
was greatly opposed by the clergy, who were opposed to 
any kind of secular art. The folk songs were of pagan 
origin; songs, dances and spectacular amusements were all 
condemned. Even at the weddings of the Czars as late 
as the seventh century, dancing and singing were excluded, 
only the “fanfares” of trumpets, the music of flutes and 
drums, with fireworks, being permitted. In 1649 all musical 
instruments in Moscow were burned in the market place. 
A monk remarked at that time: “There was silence in all 
the land of Russia.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, with the advent 
of the enlightened Czar, Alexis Mikhailovich, the history 
of the drama in Russia assumed a more definite outline, and 
it was through the drama that music was gradually devel- 
oped. The Czaritsa Natalie was interested in the theater, 
and through nobles and ambassadors had heard of the 
great enjoyments derived from the theater in western 
Europe. In 1672 “one trumpeter” and “five musicians” 
were imported, these six forming what later developed into 
the orchestra of the Imperial Opera. 

Wuat Jupita Dip to HoLorernes. 

One of the tragedies performed in Moscow was How 
Judith Cut Off the Head of Holofernes, the libretto of 
which is still in existence. It was in seven acts, subdivided 
into twenty-nine scenes, with a prologue and _ interlude 
between the third and fourth acts; there were sixty-three 
actors, all ‘the female parts being taken by youths, What 
gives the piece special importance in the history of Russian 
opera is the fact that it contained arias and choruses, such 
as the Song of the Kings and a soldier’s Drinking Song, a 
Love Song and a Jewish Song of Victory, the words from 
Biblical sources. It was two hundred years later that Serov 
composed a popular opera on the subject of Judith. This 
and subsequent operas so-called were in the nature of the 
German Singspiel. However, the first steps for opera and 
ballet were laid before the end of the seventeenth century. 

All the Russian operas of the eighteenth century followed 
this style, with some musical numbers interpolated. 

Kunst Starts Art. 

Johann Christian Kunst, who in 1702 had been brought 
from Germany with his wife and seven actors, played in 
Moscow, and when in 1703 the first theater in Russia was 
built, he and his troupe played there. Kunst from the 
first demanded facilities for mounting operas and for an 
orchestra. Seven musicians from Hamburg were engaged, 


Prince Gregory Oginsky contributed four musicians from 
his private band, and twelve singers “were handed over to 
be taught the oboe.” 

With the succession of the Empress Anne to the Russian 
throne, the national melodies revived, but Italian music had 
just reached the capital and held the field. So pleased was 
the Empress with the Italians that she established a perma- 
nent company and was the first to open a theater in Russia 
exclusively for opera. Araja, an Italian, was conductor. In 
1751 he composed music to a Russian text, which was sung 
in that language, and by the end of the eighteenth century 
all the operas were given in Russian and, as far as possible, 
with Russian singers. 

In 1741 music under the Empress Elizabeth became a 
fashionable craze, all the great landowners having a private 
band or choir. Many foreigners came.to Russia, mediocrities 
for the greater part, but Sarti, Paisiello and Cimarosa are 
exceptions, 

Evstignei Platovich Fomin gained a musical education at 
the Imperial Academy of Arts, then went to Bologna to 
study. He composed a number of operas, ten it is said, 
although a larger number is mentioned. One of his operas 
was The Americans. Michael Matinsky is another who 
wrote several operas. Vassily Paskievich has seven operas 
to his credit. 

Again came a change in the fashion of opera, for the 
early nineteenth century found the Italians replaced by a 
French opera company. 

Two Russians who composed operas, Berezovsky and 
Bortiniansky, were educated in Italy, both being known as 
composers of sacred music rather than operatic. The first 
mentioned wrote one opera and the latter four—two to 
Italian and two to French texts. 

There were others, but Verstovsky, born at the end of 
the eighteenth century, was educated in Russia, took lessons 
of John Field, and composed his first opera at the age of 
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nineteen. In 1823 he was director of the Moscow Opera, 
where his operas were performed. 
GutnKka Bectns REAL Russtan OPERA. 

Then, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, came 
Glinka, who, it may truly be said, with his A Life for the 
Czar, put Russian opera on a solid foundation. The influ- 
ence of Germany and Italy was weakened and Russian 
singers were employed, the librettos being written in Rus- 
sian. This was in 1836, when the modern national school 
of Russian Opera began, continuing to the present time. 

After Glinka came Dargomijsky, Serov, Rubinstein, 
Balakireff, Mourssorgsky, Borodin, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Tschaikowsky, all of whom are fully written of 
biographically, 

The book is highly interesting, and as Mrs. Newmarch 
is an acknowledged authority on Russian music, it must be 
of great value to all interested in the subject of Russian 
music and its history. A frontispiece of Chaliapin and four 
illustrations of him in costume form five of the sixteen 
illustrations. The book is dedicated to Chaliapin “In memory 
of our old friend, Vladimir Vassilievich Stassov.” 


Vancouver’s Festival a Success 


Vancouver, B. C., July 15.—The opening week of June 
was marked by the first annual British Columbia Musical 
Festival. The festival was held under the auspices of the 
Knights of Pythias, and received the loyal support of the 
_musical fraternity and the public. The adjudicators—Gran- 
ville Bantock, M. A. and Harry Plunkett Green—came from 
England to assume duties at each of the provincial festivals 
in Canada. A greater success could scarcely be expected 
for a beginning, and although numerous competitors entered 
from the neighboring cities, the aim next year will be to 
have a more provincial competition than one practically 
limited to the southwestern part of the province. A great 
many individuals and organizations (both amateur and pro- 
fessional) received laudatory comments from adjudicators 
press and public, and are the proud possessors of awards. 
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The preparation for the coming events of next year wij 
be bound to act as an impetus to the endeavors of many 
musical students. 

Holroyd Paull and J. D. A. Tripp have for years been 
associated with the best in the teaching of the violin ang 
piano respectively. Occupying adjoining studios, their 
friendly and co-operative spirit is communicated to their 
pupils, so that a joint pupils’ recital was an attraction that 
crowded the First Congregational Church on June 1g 
Auditors were perched on radiators and standing in the 
vestibules, while hundreds were turned away.  Particula 
mention may be given to Edna Crittenden, who won the 
gold medal in the open violin competition of the recent 
festival, and James Todd who scored a pronounced hit 
in his playing of Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise. The con. 
cluding number Niels W. Gades’ sonata for the piano and 
violin in D minor, played by Mrs. Aagott Haley, violinist 
and Kenneth Ross, pianist, was the artistic treat of the 
evening. 

The same auditorium was again filled at the recital given 
by the piano pupils of Roy Robertson on June 19, They 
reflected credit upon their popular teacher and the recital 
was a great success. The only boy on the program, Jack 
Piters, made an outstanding impression. Seemingly he jg 
endowed with the temperament and capabilities that should 
carry him to a stellar place among pianists. The assisting 
vocalist was Mrs. Kitty Foster. E. RS 


Caselotti Gives Open Air Pupils’ Recital 


Guido H. Caselotti, well known New York vocal jp. 
structor, gave a delightful open air concert on the spacious 
grounds of Gilda Fuse’s summer home in Fairfield Woods, 
Conn., on July 15, on which occasion eighteen of his pupils 
participated. The program was opened by the gifted 
maestro’s daughter, Marie-Louise, who rendered with syr- 
prising skill Schubert-Heller’s Die Forelle and later Segui- 
dilla by Albeniz. 

Joseph Sapelli and Alice Nelson sang a duet from Naughty 
Marietta with fine effect. Edna Greenwald who appeared 
for the first time, sang two numbers creditably. Irene 
Bodner was heard in I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby, and 
There is a Laddie, which she rendered with clear voice and 
poise, while William Clampett impressed the large audience 
with Vanderpool’s The Want of You and Tommy Lad; 
his voice is one of rare quality which he uses skilfully and 
expressively. Dorothy Polakewich sang next; her voice, 
although not yet fully developed, reveals already a brilliance 
of a more advanced singer. Elsie Pollard, who came from 
Philadelphia to study with Maestro Caselotti, revealed a 
voice of much charm, and promises well for a brilliant 
future. Three of Mr. Caselotti’s young pupils—Catherine 
Waterbury, Helen Hall and Mildred Hill, the last two 
possessing unusual coloratura voices—won the most spof- 
taneous applause for the rendition of their numbers, while 
his two more advanced pupils, Percy Boat and Josephine 
Patuzzi, were applauded to the echo both for their solos 
as well as for the duet from II Trovatore. 

The work of all the young artists reflected much credit 
upon Mr. Caselotti, who acted as accompanist. 


Wanamaker Organ Recitals Broadcasted 


The new concert organ in the Wanamaker auditorium, 
New York City, made famous through the recitals of Marcel 
Dupré, organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, and Charles 

Courboin, Belgian virtuoso, has entered the broad- 
casting field through the splendid new station of the Radio 
Corporation of America, WJZ, situated on the roof of the 
Aeolian Building in New York City. 

The first recital was played by Charles N. Courboin on 
June 9 in honor of the Silver Jubilee of Greater New York. 
Since then weekly special evening organ recitals have been 
broadcasted once a week with Dr. Alexander Russell, con- 
cert director of the Wanamaker auditorium, and J. Thurston 
Noé, assistant organist, playing in alternation with Mr. 
Courboin. These recitals will continue throughout the sum- 
mer. 

Arrangements have been made by the Wanamaker Concert 
Direction beginning with the month of September to set 
aside a certain evening during the week for special radio 
organ recitals from this instrument. The programs will be 
played by some of the most prominent performers in. 
Metropolitan district in addition to special gala recitals 
to be played by Marcel Dupré and Charles M. Courboin. 
With the cooler weather and the consequent disappearance 
of static electricity the radius of WJZ will continue from 
coast to coast so that the many admirers of these two great 
masters throughout the country will have the opportunity 
from time to time to hear them play the newest and largest 
organ in New York city. 


Louis Robert Organ Recitals Enjoyed 


Louis Robert, the organist, who now holds the important 
position of organist at Holy Trinity, in Brooklyn, has been 
giving a series of half-hour recitals on Sunday evenings 
from 7:30 to 8:30 through the summer. The last recital 
was given on July 15, when Henrietta Dopper, mezz0-s 
prano, and Nicholas Basil, tenor, assisted. Many_interest: 
ing programs were arranged by Mr. Robert for June am 
July. Of special interest were the Toccata (played from 
manuscript) by Hendrick Anderiessen and dedicated to Mr. 
Robert, and an andante from a sonata by Mr. Robert, also 
from manuscript. Other excellent numbers were the Suite 
Gothique, by Boellman; a fantasia and fugue and a prelu 
and fugue in E minor by Bach; prelude, fugue and varia 
tions, by César Frank, and other fine organ compositions 
Dubois, Guilmant, Pierne, Bonnet, Mailly, Kinder, Vierne 
and others. J. H. Heringa, baritone, and Anita Palmer, VO 
linist, assisted on the July 8 program. 

Mr. Robert is taking a vacation during the month of 
August, but will return to resume his church position # 
Holy Trinity in the fall and also has a number of impor 
engagements to fill. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE PRESENTATION THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD,” SAYS HUGO RIESENFELD 


Tells of New Invention, and One Fine Film 


Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the Rivoli, Rialto 
and Criterion theaters of this city, returned recently from 
Europe, where he spent a very short vacation. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Riesenfeld and his little daughter, 
Janet, who have been in Europe for some months past. 
When asked about the presentation of motion pictures in 
Europe, Mr. Riesenfeld shrugged his shoulders. “The pic- 








HUGO RIESENFELD 


tures are not particularly good, and the best offered, which 
[ saw, were American films. There is very little effort at 
presentation as we know it here, and what_ music there is, 
is very bad. This is easily understood. France and Bel- 
gium have had no time and money to build new and luxuri- 
ous motion picture houses. Homes have been the paramount 
thought in these people’s minds, and there has been little 
up until now, for luxuries, though I do believe in a very 
short time we will find that the producers over there, and 
the managers, will give more time to the presentation and 
certainly to the quality of the pictures.” 

In speaking to a representative of this paper he laughed 
and said that naturally he did not spend a great portion of 
his time in investigating the conditions over there as per- 
taining to the motion picture industry. He was there for a 
rest and a real vacation. The most notable musical event 
which he attended while in Paris was the Diaghileff Ballet. 
While in Vienna he attended the opera and was not particu- 
larly enthusiastic over the performances which he saw. 
“But,” said Mr. Riesenfeld, “I have something to tell you 
which is of paramount interest to me. I found in France 
the first perfect method of the synchronizing of pictures 
and music. It is the most perfect device that has yet been 
made. It is impossible for the conductor to direct his or- 
chestra except in perfect time with the picture. The or- 
chestral score is produced on a roll and over this roll is a 
light. This roll turns at the same time, by the watch, as 
the picture is timed on the screen from the projection room. 
The orchestra leader can only see those few bars of music 
which appear immediately under the light and the music 
is played as the picture is shown on the screen. It is the 


one method that has ever seemed feasible to me and I be- 
lieve it will be a success. I expect to demonstrate it in my 
theaters this fall. This invention is the scientific work of 
Charles Delacommune. | believe this will prove very inter- 
esting for the theaters where such a device would add mate- 
rially to presentation.” 

When asked if he saw any films which interested him 
sufficiently to bring to America, he shook his head and said, 
‘No, with the exception of Anatole France’s Cranquibille, 
a very beautiful picture, masterly directed. This is really 
an exceptional picture and cannot fail to interest our pub- 
lic.’ 

Then the writer asked him if jazz was having the same 
vogue on the Continent as here in America. “The vogue is 
all right, for the people in London, Paris, Brussels and 
Vienna, and all the places I visited, are terribly keen for 
the American jazz, but if you could only hear some of 
the orchestras which are trying to play it you would never 
recognize it for the same. Of course, Paul Whiteman is 
in London and I think he is one of the greatest exponents 
of our jazz music. To me the man is a great artist. Just 
as soon as the Europeans can be furnished with first class 
orchestras to play American jazz, they will be just as crazy 
about it as we are. But let us change this subject. You 
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know it is my one hobby and I am so terribly interested in 
it that I might spend our entire interview discussing it. 

“I was delighted with my trip and had an awfully good 
time, even with my dutomobile accident, which was not at 
all serious, but could have been terrible. See, there is 
hardly any sign of a scar. I can only look back on my 
vacation with great pleasure. But I am really very happy 
to be home again. There is nothing I enjoy more in this 
life than working, particularly planning for my three the- 
aters.” ; 





‘MIND SHOULD DIRECT AND CONTROL EVERY 
VOCAL EFFORT,” SAYS FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Frederic Freemantel’s method of teaching is peculiar to 
himself. He states that he accomplishes his results through 
the mind and mentality of the pupil or singer. To him, it is 
not of such great importance just what kind of voice the 
student has; he insists that the quality of mind is of more 
importance. His first great principle is that the mind 
must first conceive the correct sound or quality of the voice 
—or, in other words, the singer must learn to recognize 
the proper sound of his own voice. If his mental concep- 
tion is wrong, his voice will sound wrong. The mental 
faculties of the singer must be trained to listen and to 
hear. Mr. Freemantel believes that if some singers really 
heard just how they are singing, it is quite possible they 
would not sing so much. He states that: “The emotional 
element enters in so much that a great many singers seem 
to lose control of all sense of tone quality and tone quan- 
tity. To the listener it seems as if the singer were trying 
to yell his head off. All great singing has some really 
motional moments. These must be controlled and di- 
tected by the mind. Giving vent to one’s emotion alone is 
Just as bad in singing as it is when one gives an exhibition 
of any uncontrolled emotion. In singing, mind must control 
tverything—how we sing and what we sing, the conception 
of the sound itself and the ability to distinguish this cor- 
fect sound from all the varying tone qualities of the singer’s 
Voice. Many young singers just sing, which in itself is 
all right, because, after all, the only way to learn to sing is 

Singing. To actually sing, even though doing it in 
4Wrong manner, is better than not singing at all providing 
we do not spend too long a time singing the wrong way. In 
all walks of life there are people who do wrong things 

Cause they do not know better, but as soon as they are 
tnlightened they are only too glad to do what is right. And 
it must be so with the singer. To follow the wrong kind 
of singing too long may prove ruinous. Therefore one 
should learn what is vocally right at the earliest opportunity. 

his can only be done by learning to differentiate between 
Wrong and right sounds produced. 

Mind should direct and control every vocal effort. Mind 


« 


should control and direct every vocal desire. The right 
vocal desire is a reasonably governed longing to be a singer 
within the limits of given vocal endowments. A desire to 
sing is reasonable, but a desire to be a great singer is not 
always reasonable. Nor is it reasonable for a bass singer 
to desire to be a tenor, or for an alto to long to be a 
soprano. To be’a singer, one must first learn to be himself 
or herself—to be what he or she is vocally intended to be. 
That sometimes takes a long time to find out. The first 
reasonable vocal desire of all is, or should be, the desire 
to be just a singer—to be able to express longings and emo- 
tions, but this must be controlled by mind. This control 
can only be learned in a small way at first, and soon, by 
learning expression in a small way, the gradual develop- 
ment of our vocal powers is seen and the power of expres- 
sion grows greater as one grows in control. When mind 
controls vocal efforts, the voice quickly develops and re- 
sponds to its need. The question as to whether one is a 
soprano, contralto, tenor or bass should not at first give 
any concern. When mind and mentality go hand in hand 
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with effort the path to vocal success will manifest itself 
in no mistakable manner.” 


Harold Land with N. Y. Symphony at 
Chautauqua 


Harold Land, baritone, is filling his third engagement 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. He will be there until August 1, after 
which time he will be at Heaton Hall, Stockbridge, Mass., 
until September 6. The Chautauqua Daily of July 12 com- 
ments as follows: “Mr. Land, baritone, sang three well 
known and much liked songs by Quilter, Harriet Ware 
and Bruno Huhn. Bruno Huhn’s Invictus was especially 
well interpreted by Mr. Land, whose powerful and resonant 
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voice is at its best in such a song. He sang the Song of a 
Dream with true artistry and depth of feeling.” 


Enesco Scores in Triple Role 

Georges Enesco hopes to play the Beethoven violin con 
certo in his orchestral appearances this coming season. “It 
is my favorite,” he writes in a letter to his manager, Loudon 
Charlton. He also mentions his wish to conduct an all- 
Wagner program. 

Mr. Enesco is at present in Sinaia, where he will remain 
until fall, when he will give concerts in Paris and London 
before his arrival here next January. 

His last appearance in Queen’s Hall, London, where he 
appeared in the triple role of conductor, soloist, and com- 
poser, elicited the highest praise. The Morning Post ex- 
tolled him as a conductor of “fire and strong musical 
personality. He has a nervous beat and gets what he 
wants from his orchestra, which is the test of good con- 
ducting.” His playing was commended for “the mastery 
of the phrasing, a beautiful cantilena and a tone of delicacy 
and charm.” 


Queena Mario’s Plans for Next Season 


Queena Mario, the charming coloratura soprano, who 
scored such unusual success in Romeo and Juliette and 
Rigoletto, at the Metropolitan during her first season, is 
busy this summer at Lake George, N. Y., learning new roles 
and preparing her concert programs for next season under 
the supervision of Marcella Sembrich. In the fall there 
will be a concert tour for Miss Mario in California under 
the management of Selby C. Oppenheimer and L. E. Be- 
hymer, and while on the Coast she will appear in several 
performances with the San Francisco Opera Company, which 
is directed by Maestro Merola. After this tour Miss Mario 
will return to the Metropolitan for her second season, when 
- undoubtedly will be heard in some new and interesting 
roles. 


Novaes to Play American Works 


Guiomar Novaes, who sailed for Brazil in June, will 
spend the remainder of the year in Sao Paulo. She will 
leave for Europe around the first of next year, where 
she will be heard in orchestral and recital engagements, 
and will return to America in October, 1924. Mme. Novaes 
took home with her a number of American compositions, of 
which several were by John Powell and Marion Bauer. She 
intends to include these on her programs of modern works 
which she is preparing. 


Elizabeth Lennox to Sing in Indianapolis 


Elizabeth Lennox has been engaged by the Matinee Musi- 
cale Club of Indianapolis, Ind., for a recital on March 14, 
next. 




















Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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MUSIC AND COLOR 


By Romualdo Sapio 


to time interested the imaginative mind; but what 

it really amounts to has never been ascertained nor 
sufficiently demonstrated. The reason is simply because 
this relation, if such it can be called, exists only in the 
imagination and is wholly abstract. What really exists is 
only a suggestive motive which reacts from one of the two 
factors, equally, to the other. Music may suggest color, 
and color may suggest music, under certain conditions, and 
there the relation ends, 

Music, as an abstract element, can only suggest definite 
things—like color—by passing through a cerebral process 
in the mind of the individual thus favorably disposed; color, 
as a concrete, definite factor, can only suggest abstract 
things—like music—by undergoing the same process in the 
inverse sense, 

It is clear, therefore, that the whole thing depends entirely 
on the susceptibility and sensitiveness of the individual, with 
results often totally different. In brief: the suggestive 
power of these two factors in regard te each other is only 
active when the individual is so disposed as to receive such 
impressions. It is non extant otherwise. 

This point settled, much remains of interesting character 
that bears dwelling upon. There are colors which sug- 
gest more frequently and more directly a certain kind of 
music, or musical mood. Moreover, light, heat, volume, 
space, fire, water, height, depth, as well as joy, sorrow, love, 
hate, sadness, hope, despair, gentleness, brutality and other 
passions, have in the imagination of persons a similar power 
of suggesting music or color, or vice versa. To demon- 
strate the effect of joint action let us imagine the perform- 
ance of a musical passage of emotional character, depicting 
intense love and radiating the heat of surging passion; the 
color suggested will be in nine cases out of ten, red. 

A melancholy passage, a plaintive ‘song or a depressing 
strain will generally suggest green or gray. A succession 
or soft chords in alto, typical of celestial altitudes, will 
evoke visions of amethyst, amber or light blue tints. Nor 
is this all. The blare of trumpets or a song of victory will 
suggest orange color, while a solo by double basses, like 
in Act IV of Verdi's Otello, is apt to give the impression 
of black or dark brown. That is to’say that if these pas- 
sages suggest any colors, the colors suggested will be 
generally as indicated, with slight variations. The more or 
less apparent subjectivity of the music in all these cases 
has a great deal to do with the color impression. By a 
rapid mental process, what seems at first to be a physical 
phenomena is reduced to a simple, commonplace case of 
association of ideas. By this reduction ad absurdum it is 
easy to explain how the blare of trumpets, the fire of pas- 
sion and the softness of high chords may suggest, re- 
spectively orange (the most vivid, blatant color in the crea- 
tion), red (the glare of fire, real or imaginary), and light 
blue (the color of the ethereal regions). The issue is noth- 
ing more than a question of plain objectivity. Music, unless 
it is associated with objects, cannot alone suggest any color 
or anything else definite. 

By this association we can have what is called the Oriental 
color (a mood in which Felicien David was past master), 
the northern, the southern, the Spanish, the Italian, the old 
Greek, etc., etc.—The word color in these instances is 
intended to mean mood, rhythm, or mode or apt to suggest 
something approximate in regard to local situations. 

These impressions are naturally vaguely approximative 
to what the composer intends. Music can never indicate 
very definite places or situations, unless made very objec- 
tive, thus exceeding the limits of legitimate art. 

A very interesting and little known anecdote in the life 
of Liszt was once related to the writer by an eye-witness 
in Rome. An experiment had been planned after a rather 
heated discussion between Liszt and some of his friends 
upon the suggestive power of music. The experiment was 
to show whether absolute music could evoke definite im- 
pressions. Liszt was on the side of the unbelievers. A 
gathering was arranged at which Liszt played one of his 
inedited compositions. Every one of those present wrote 
down on a separate paper his impressions. The slips were 
collected then and there, and subsequently read one after 
another. 

The difference between the notes proved exceedingly amus- 
ing! One of the listeners, closing his eyes, imagined that 
he was on the sea at sunrise and could feel the caress of 
the salty breezes. Another one had the impression of being 
on the top of a mountain on a moonlight night. Others had 
visions of shady forests, placid lakes or dimly lighted cathe- 
drals, while another, possessed of more imagination, saw 


Te relation between music and color has from time 


were found alike or similar, and the experiment was con- 
sidered negatively conclusive. ; 

Other experiments of a different kind in connection with 
music and color have been made at various times, and some 
of them in New York not long ago. Color concerts are, 
I believe, what they have been called. _ } as 

A symphonic program, accompanied with prismatic dis- 
plays and a color plot to follow the music, could not fail 
to awake a certain interest. But the subsequent indiffer- 
ence with which the public rewarded the efforts of the 
colorists proves that the interest was nothing more than 
mere passing curiosity. Another novelty was recently pre- 
sented on the screen of a leading movie Faietle on Broadway. 
It was called the color-organ. Beautiful effects of slowly 
moving tints were projected by the organist (?) who played 
on a regular keyboard, but strangely enough, there was no 
sound whatever to accompany those dissolving images. It 
was a symphony of color alone. If ever a device was imag- 
ined to test the power of color to suggest music, that was 
one. If the relation between color and music were so real 
as some people believe, no greater source of inspiration for 
musical color could be imagined than to attend one of 
those mute color displays. 

But, alas! Nothing woeuld be gained by it. Music and 
color are two elements which have nothing in common, and 
their association has been, is and ever will be nothing but 
a fancy of the imagination. 


Eastman School Scholarships Arouse Interest 
One of the earliest expressions of approval of tlie East- 
man School of Music’s new operatic department, in which 
twelve scholarships are offered to young American singers 
of graduate student capacity, has come from Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, president of the Juilliard Musical Foundation. Dr. 
Noble sent the following letter to George Eastman: 
My dear Mr. Eastman: 

The plan of training a group of carefully selected young American 
for the presentation of opera under the auspices of the 
Eastman School commends itself to me as excellent, It is what 
we need to have in this country. There are many good American 
singers, but not many opportunities to train and then present them 
in operatic roles. I shall be happy to co-operate in the development 
of this promising plan. 

With personal greetings, I am, 
Sincerell_ yours, 
(Signed) Eucene A. Nose. 

Already every mail is bringing its quota of letters of 
inquiry to the Eastman School, relative to the conditions on 
which the scholarships are offered and to the dates of the 
auditions which Vladimir Rosing, director of the depart- 
ment, will hold in New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland 
and Rochester. A letter of instruction and an application 
blank is immediately forwarded applicants. The require- 
ments are briefly and clearly stated. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS. 


Candidates must be citizens of the United States by 
birth or adoption; they must be vocally finished to sing 
operatic music; men must be between the ages of twenty- 
two years and thirty years, women between the ages of 
nineteen years and twenty-six years; they must be free 
from physical defects and in good health; they must be 
unbound by any contracts to teachers or managers, and 
they must be graduates of a high school or school of equi- 
valent rating. 

The application blank is in the form of a questionnaire, 
which, when accurately answered, puts the Eastman School 
in possession of the information desired to determine 
whether an audition is advisable. The applicant is queried 
closely as to study, experience in public performance, com- 
prehensiveness of training, to include theory of music and 
ability to play as well as sing; as to freedom from con- 
tracts of any sort and willingness to sign a contract for 
appearances with an opera company, if one should be formed, 
for a period of three years at suitable terms. 

The scope of this enterprise by the Eastman School is 
broad and far-reaching; the young singers who may be 
chosen for the scholarships offered and who may prove 
themselves of capacity for opera performance, have a unique 
and promising opportunity. 


singers 


Artists Programming Mana-Zucca’s Works 


Among the many artists who have been programming 
Mana-Zucca's compositions during the last week may be 
mentioned May Shackelford, of Birmingham, Ala.; Rea 
Stella, of New York; Bertha Foster, Miami; Bert Long, 
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Helen Greyce, Brooklyn; Clara Dargan, Paris, Tex.; ang 
Leda Gregory Jackson, San Jose, Cal. 
Kellys’ Cincinnati Pupils in Recital 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, of the Cincinnatj 
Conservatory of Music, presented a group of their Cjp. 
cinnati students in a conventional program to close their 
season’s activities. 

Mrs. W. H. Harrison, 2nd, and Mary Towsley Pfay 
sang two divided groups, the former presenting moderp 
French and modern American composers, and the fatter 
modern German, modern Russian and older American com. 
posers. Helen Broker, Emma Reisinger, Roxine Beard, 
Katharine Ernst, Mildred Scott, and Marion Lindsay 
representative numbers. Miss Lindsay, who was the “hij,” 
of the Phi Beta National Convention in Chicago recently 
sang the aria, Ah fors e lui, from Verdi’s Traviata, in fine 
style. Miss Broker and Miss Reisinger sang several duets 
effectively, Mendelssohn and Mozart being the composers 
whose works were sung. Miss Broker and Mildred Scot, 
sang the Flower duet from Madame Butterfly (Puccini). 

The American composers represented were MacDowell 
Chadwick, Van der Stucken, Victor Harris, Deems Taylor, 
Alexander Russell, Farley and Anna Case. ; 


Dudley Buck Items 


Dudley Buck, the well known New York teacher of sing. 
ing, who has been holding master classes for the third con. 
secutive year at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans, 
gave a talk on Voice Production at Kansas City on July 6 
over the radio for the Kansas City Star. 

Alma Milstead, the young Texas soprano, who won the 
scholarship given by Mr. Buck to the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs, is winning recognition through the State 
of Texas, where she is giving a series of recitals. Miss 
Milstead sang at some of the studio recitals given by 
Mr. Buck last year and showed promise of a brilliant career, 

Thomas Conkey, the well known baritone, who is singing 
the leading baritone roles with the St. Louis Opera Com. 
pany this summer, has been exceedingly successful, being 
especially commended for his artistic work in Prince oj 
Pilsen, Sweethearts and Die Fledermaus. Mr. Conkey was 
selected to sing for the President when he was in St. Louis, 

Mr. Buck will reopen his New York studios in September, 
He is bringing several remarkable voices with him. 

Elsie T. Cowen, coach and accompanist, will leave the 
metropolis on July 28 for Nantucket, Mass., where she will 
take a long rest after a very busy season. ’ 


Inez Barbour Soloist with Orchestra 


Henry Hadley recently completed a most successful 
series of concerts as conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Players at Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The concerts 
were attended by vast crowds, and the enthusiasm was 
great, notwithstanding the fact that the programs were 
of a very high order. Inez Barbour, soprano, was chosen 
as the soloist for the last concert conducted by Mr. Hadley, 
She sang Bruch’s Ave Maria and Le Tassee by Godard. 
To these numbers she added as encores At the Time of 
Parting and Berceuse, both by Henry Hadley. 


More Southern Dates for the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen 
conductor, will begin its Southern and Southwestern tour 
from New York on April 28. Among the cities which have 
already engaged it are Roanoke, Va.; Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Macon, Ga.; New Orleans, La. and Austin, Tex. 
spring tour, which wi!i start from Minneapolis on April |, 
is under the direction of Daniel Mayer. 


Simmons Pupil Singing in Light Opera 

Sally Keith, pupil of William Simmons, the well known 
baritone, is appearing with the De Wolf Opera Company in 
Baltimore, Md,, winning high praise from the critics and 
the public. She is singing the leading soprano roles in The 
Mikado, Pinafore, Robin Hood and other well known light 
operas. Miss Keith formerly was a member of the Society 
of American Singers, New York, and last season she was 
with the Tangerine Company. 


Clara Clemens at Yale 
Clara Clemens is to be among the few distinguished musi- 
cal personages appearing next season at Yale University. 
Eddy Brown with R. E. Johnston 


Eddy Brown, violinist, after an absence of three years, 
will return to the United States in the fall of 1924, under 

















ancient Greece and Ulysses tied to the mast of his vessel Chicago; Laura Vander Locht, Chicago; Mrs. Lester 
to escape the lure of the enchanting sirens. Not two notes Cowger, San Jose, Cal.; Clarence Gustlin, Asheville, N. C.; the management of R. E. Johnston, for a concert tour. 
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adds another beautiful Indian song to his many 


VOCALION RED RECORDS 
“FALLEN LEAF” 


BY 

FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN 
Composer of “PALE MOON” and “THE MISSOURI WALTZ” 
Record No. A24044. 


Price $1.25 
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HARRY and ARTHUR with this world-famed organization. This year also marks 
CULBERTSON her fourth season with the Ravinia Opera Company where 
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six concerts, gaining nation-wide recognition as a master 
of her art. 
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HAROLD EISENBERG, VIOLINIST, SCHOLAR AND 
PEDAGOGUE, WINS RECOGNITION WITH NEW WORK 


The Art and Science of Violin Playing an Achievement 








Recently a new instructive work on violin playing 
made its appearance which measured up in no small degree 
to the exacting requirements of the ideal teacher's accom- 
plishments. The Art and Science of Violin Playing, by 
Harold Eisenberg, has received a great amount of praise 
from the foremost artists and teachers of this instrument. 
So considerable has been the attention which volume I. 
has attracted, that a sketch of the author’s career and its 
development is of interest. It is rare indeed that a man 
is able to form a theory of his work, placing within the 

_ grasp of students, in a practical sense, the fundamentals of 
his art. There are teachers whose worth rests entirely 
in their practice; there are others who can theorize and 
whose contribution is valuable, but the combination of the 
two abilities and their formulation is something which so 
rarely takes place that always it is worthy of more than 
passing mention. 

Harold Eisenberg, though born in Warsaw in 1886, is 
distinctly an American artist. He was brought to this 
country at the age of six months, and grew up at his home 
in the Middle West. When eight years old he began to 
study the violin, and displayed such unmistakable talent that 
two years later he began his work in a serious manner, 
receiving the best of available local training. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to Europe, going directly to Berlin 
where he began his studies at Stern’s Conservatory of 
Music, under Prof. Gustav Hollaender, director of the 
school and one of the greatest of modern masters of this 


instrument. Two and one-half years later he was grad- 
uated with a diploma of special merit, which reads as 
follows: 


CearivicaTte of rue Stern Conservatory or Music, Bertin. 

Harold Eisenberg, from New York, entered the violin class of the 
undersigned director on January 1, 1902, and is now leaving the Stern 
Conservatory as a finished artist. 

Endowed with quite remarkable natural talent, Mr. Eisenberg showed 
great application and industry during the entire time of his studies and 
as a consequence advanced with unusual rapidity and is now master of 
the entire classic and modern repertory for the violin. 

In the public examination performances with orchestra, Mr. Eisen 
berg gave proof of his splendid qualities as an interpreter in concertos 
by Beethoven, Spohr, Bruch, Brahms, Joachim, Sinding, Tschaikowsky, 
etc. Mr, Eisenberg has a notably developed technic which overcomes 
even the most dificult problems with ease. His tone is large and 
warm, his interpretations sympathetic and correct in style. He is also 
thoroughly trained in orchestra playing and lacks nothing necessary to 
win a place in the artistic werd. 

The undersigned dismisses his dear pupil with warmest wishes for a 
lucky future, 

The Director and Teacher, 
(Signed) Gustav Hollaender, 
Royal Professor 


Berlin, July 1, 1904. 


Arthur M, Abell, then Berlin representative for the 
Musicat Courier, wrote an account of Mr. Ejisenberg’s 
playing of the Sinding concerto with orchestral accom- 
yaniment, at the graduating concert, which read: “Harold 
pee owl of New York, one of the best pupils in the 
conservatory, rendered the Sinding A major concerto with 


the assurance of a finished artist. His technic is solid and 
clean, his tone large and full, his conception definite, and 
all that he does bears the stamp of musical ripeness and 
experience.” 4 

A year later, Mr. Eisenberg again sprang into notice by 
winning first prize of honor, the Gustav Hollaender medal 
and diploma. This distinction was conferred upon him as 
a result of competition with the best violinists of the grad- 
uating class. The jury was composed of Prof. Arno, 
Kloeffel, Wilhelm Heineffeter, Dr. Paul Ertl, Alexander 
Von Fielitz, and Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Edwin Fischer, 
pianist, another prize winner, is now the head of the piano 
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department of the famous Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin, 
and still another is Frieda Hempel, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. During his stay at the _conserva- 
tory, he made a thorough study of the theoretical branches 
of music under Max Loewengard and Wilhelm Katte, 
later studying with other teachers in Prague, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, and Berlin. es 
Prof. Hollaender took a personal interest in Mr. Eisen- 
berg, and when he went on concert tours the young student 
would be left in charge of the classes in advanced playing, 
and thus Mr. Eisenberg first took a sincere interest in 
teaching. Since that time it has been his aim to teach, 
as he felt towards it a special inclination. When his oppor- 
tunities came to demonstrate this talent, he was prepared. 
His method of explaining the technic of violin playing met 
with hearty approval. From that time it became his deter- 
mination to delve profoundly into the complete mechanism 
and he determined to explore without restraint all possible 
means of facilitating the mastery of the instrument, and 
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to make a thorough scientific study of the psycho-physiologj- 
cal factors. 

For many years now Mr. Eisenberg has been teaching both 
here and abroad with undeniable success, with many of his 
pupils now professionals*and occupying prominent positions, 
His enthusiasm for this work led to his devoting the past 
ten years to his treatise on violin playing, of gigantic pro. 
portions, the result of patience and untiring investigation 
in all branches of the art and science connected directly 
or indirectly with it. He discovered that the forty-two 
Caprices of Rodolphe Kreutzer afforded a comprehensiye 
basis for the development of a technic suitable to the most 
exacting requirements of a violin literature, even involved 
beyond Kreutzer’s ken, and it is the studies founded on 
these that Mr, Eisenberg published in the first of the half 
a dozen volumes of his proposed series. It is truly an 
achievement, the merit of which has already been acknowl. 
edged by the famous soloists, teachers, musicians, orchestral 
conductors, including such names as Auer, Kreisler, Elman, 
Zimbalist, Damrosch, and others. In this first volume of 
the Art and Science of Violin Playing Mr. Eisenberg has 
provided study material to cover every conceivable rhythmic 
and tonal possibility. In these formative studies he treats 
particularly the violinistic idioms and by conscientious and 
systematic practice of these, technical mastery of the in. 
strument becomes a certainty. One of his cardinal prin. 
ciples of teaching, and one which he has demonstrated with 
success, is his insistence on students being on an absolute 
technical par with the composition interpreted. His method 
is to teach one principle at a time, with its application, and 
as each fact is taught, others are then added by the law 
of association. Unnecessary studies are eliminated, thus 
saving a great amount of time, energy and money. 

Mr. Eisenberg contends “that science should underly 
all arts. Art is the doing (specialized skill) and science js 
the knowing (knowledge of fundamental principles). And 
how much better one can accomplish things if he knows 
the way, the why and the what. I firmly believe that 
science is formulated knowledge and unchangeable truth, 
while art is possible without science, but can never reach 
the same height as it can with it.” 

The solid achievement of this first volume and the promise 
which it holds out for the remaining numbers of the series 
is an undeniable fact. Great credit is due to his creative 
ness and his sound scholarship and the masterly way in 
which he has assembled ‘the old massive studies and arranged 
them in a new order, and so shaped them that they have 
increased two-fold in their value. He has formulated and 
developed the achievements of the past as the basis of the 
still greater achievement of the future. M. J. 








Schelling’s “First” Notice 
So great have been the achievements of Ernest Schelling, 
both as composer and pianist, that his career as a boy prodigy 
has been almost forgotten. The boy, as Heywood Broun 
might observe, grew older, and his picturesque triumphs 
of several decades ago no longer are of importance in view 
of the fact that the man has become a world-famous artist in 


his own_ right. 


Yet an old scrap-book brings to light what seems to be 
the first press notice ever received by Ernest Schelling. 
The author of this review, which is from a Philadelphia 
newspaper, is unknown; but it may have been the late 
James Gibbons Huneker. The “internal evidence” points 
somewhat in that direction. 

“As a rule,” writes the critic, “one should be careful not 
to be misled by precocious children, and I confess to much 
skepticism as to their future development, but in the in- 
stances of which I speak, more for the sake of record, the 
qualities of the child, both physical and mental, give promise 
and every reason to believe in a great future. This little 
boy, only four years and four months old, is a bright curly 
headed child who plays all of Diabelli’s five-finger, four- 
hand exercises with proper phrasing, strict time and ac- 
curate fingering, without ever looking at the keys and with 
a feeling that shows the latent genius hidden in his little 
body. Ernest Henry Schelling (sic), I venture to believe, 
if he lives, will be known in the musical history of after 
years.” 

Another review in the same month from a Newark, 
N. J., periodical, contains such curious comments as this, 
which is quoted literally: “He is of course so small that the 
pedals of the instrument have to be attended to by the 
child’s father.” 





Helen Teschner Tas Booking Well for Next 
Season 

Helen Teschner Tas, in a violin recital, will give the first 
of the Famous Artists’ Concerts at Binghamton, N. Y., on 
October 31. These concerts are under the Triple Cities’ 
Concert Management, an organization which presents intef- 
nationally famous artists in cities of New York State. 
Among the most recent bookings for this noted artist’s sea- 
son of 1923-24 is a recital on March 12 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the course given yearly by the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, under Milton J. Davies, and one at the Mish 
ler Theater in Altoona, Pa. The violinist, who has_been 
touring in Europe, is now resting at Arlesheim, Switzer 
land, before resuming her concerts abroad and returning 
to America for the busy season which awaits her. 


Myra Hess to Play with London Orchestra 


Sir Henry Wood engaged Myra Hess to play two concerts, 
on August 11 and 24, with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
under his direction, this being the only London appearance 
for Miss Hess before she returns to America for her third 
successive season. She is scheduled to sail from England 
on September 8. 


Schnitzer in Demand Before Sailing 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was booked to appear. in re- 
cital on July 17 at Pennsylvania State College. During the 
second half of August Miss Schnitzer has been engaged for 
a concert tour in Nova Scotia. These appearances wl 
the pianist’s last in America before she sails for Europe: 
Her first appearance abroad is scheduled for September 
when she will appear at the Symphonic Concerts of 
Kurhaus in Scheveningen, Holland, under the leadership 0 
Georg Schneevoigt. After a closely booked tour in Europ 
Miss Schnitzer will return to the States, and start a trams 
continental tour the end of November. 
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August 2, 1923 


MUSICAL COURIER 


LILLIAN NORDICA’S HINTS TO SINGERS REVEALS 
TRUE CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS PRIMA DONNA’S LIFE 


William Armstrong Has Produced This New Book, Which Is Not a Technical Work on Singing, But a Summary of Many 
Things Mme. Nordica Learned Through Experience—Her Great Achievements—Her Mother's Great 


Influence and Help—A 


William Armstrong, who has been writing about music 
for a great many years, has produced his latest book, Lillian 
Nordica’s Hints to Singers (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York). 

“Hints to Singers,” says Mr. Armstrong in his introduc- 
tion, “is not a technical book on singing, but a summary of 
many things which Madame Nordica, in the making of a 

at career, learned through experience, and which she felt 
had helped her far toward ultimate success. Her aim was 
to condense in brief paragraphs a combined total of value 
to anyone engaging in the singing life, and she expressed 
the wish that her book might be published at a price placing 
it within the reach of all.” 

Mr. Armstrong was a close friend of Mme. Nordica’s. 
The material for Mme. Nordica’s part of the book was 
dictated to him, partly in vacation time in Europe, partly 
here in her home at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, reduced to 
manuscript by Mr. Armstrong, then read and corrected by 
Mme. Nordica, so that it expresses her exact views. The 
first effort to publish the book fell through because Mme. 
Nordica, like a true prima donna, did not care for certain 
bindings on other books issued by the publisher who wanted 
to print hers. The second plan for publication also fell 
by the wayside—for somebody told Mme. Nordica she ought 
to write a longer and more ambitious work. 

The Nordica Hints to Singers are truly of great value to 
any young person, especially young women, about to start a 
career. Nothing is glossed over. The difficulties are all 
set before the young artist and the most direct and effective 
way of overcoming them given in short, straightforward 
English, stamped with the personality of the great singer. 
It is almost as if she were giving her advice in a little 
informal talk. Oftentimes there is a very original turn to 
an expression of something that may be well known. For 
instance, in the chapter on stage deportment, is this little 
paragraph: “It is not a question of whether one can afford 
to have dresses from the most noted dressmakers, but that 
they should be plain in design and fresh. Do not think, 
‘This old dress may be utilized once more; the public will 
not notice it.’ The public will notice it. Better a muslin 
gown and have jt fresh.” 

The chapter headings of the Hints to Singers are as 
follows: Choice of singing as a profession, Choice of a 
teacher and where to study, How to study, Obstacles to be 
met with and how to overcome them, Stage deportment— 
either concert or opera, Concert, Opera and its apprentice- 
ship, Wagner, Singer and Audience, and The making of a 
career. 

It may be seen that Mme. Nordica covered the subject 
from beginning to end, omitting nothing. No book is more 
concise and practical, and though it is many years ago since 
Mme. Nordica began her career, practically everything she 
says is as true today. 

There is meat not only for the pupil of voice in this book, 
but also for the general reader. The first section of it is 
entitled, Lillian Nordica’s training for the opera as told in 
the letters of Amanda Allen Norton (the singer’s mother) 
and Lillian Nordica. 


Letters oF Norpica’s MotHer. 


As a matter of fact, the letters are practically all from 
Mrs. Norton. Lillian was very busy (and, one imagines 
from the context, rather selfish, as probably any young girl 
must be who struggles through to the heights she reached). 
The letters from Mrs. Norton, written in plain straight- 
forward English with tremendous native feeling for style, 
are often touching beyond measure. Many of them are 
worth quotation. ie ; . 

Interesting was Lillian Nordica’s faithfulness to John 
O'Neil, of the New England Conservatory, with whom she 
studied for four years and who built the vocal foundation 
on which her whole tareer was erected. Says Mrs. Norton 
i a letter from Paris, July 16, 1878, written to her sister, 
Mrs, F. Baldwin, when Lillian was in her first year of 
study in Paris: . 

Tell Mr. O’Neill that Lilly is studying French and acting. Of 
course she must know the language to understand her teacher, and 
we cannot yet tell how long it will be best for her to stay here. No 
person has ever found one word of fault with the voice or method. 
But as she sees more of the world, she discovers for herself what has 
already been told her many times, that there is a certain scientific 
knowledge of motion, presence, bearing, in a word the science of 
grace, with which none of us is by nature overburdened. 


This is the way Lillian Nordica worked. She was nine- 
teen at the time : 


, Lilly commences at nine o’clock every morning a ag meg 4 lesson 
in acting; at ten a pianist from Belari comes to the house to assist 
in learning the notes and Italian of operas; at half past eleven 
Practises until twelve, then breakfasts; then French for two 
; at three, music study; at four acting with Delsarte. So her 
time is occupied. She generally lies on the sofa while studyin 

& reciting French and in that way gets rested. ... The truth o! 
the matter is, Lilly can be great, but she must have time to study 
out injury to her health, just the same as others have done. 
will go with me to the country for a week very soon. She has 
hot taken a moment’s rest this year. So we will leave everythin 
hind, for a few days, and go to a country house, eat fruit, an 
ink milk. You cannot’ imagine the racket that I have to hear from 
Morning till night. Lilly gives a lesson at nine; sings opera with a 
pianist from ten to eleven; gives a lesson from eleven to twelve, 
then we go to breakfast; then she gives a lesson from two to three; 
80s for a lesson with Delsarte dt four, and comes home to practice 
on and three hours. Between it all I have as much as I 

r. 


And here is a delightfully humorous touch. Mrs. Norton 
lea Just given the list of ten operas which Lillian has to 
tm: 


pe you do not believe this is a work sufficient to call out all the 
one? of any Norton to learn or any Amanda Norton to listen to, 


T do not know of what I speak, after six months of experience. 
Here are words of wisdom that are as true now as when 
ts. Norton wrote them from Milan, December, 1878, to 

husband : 

t. R—— sent Lilly his disquisition on opera singers. After 
jhoroughly reading it twice I concluded he must have seen and 
shall @ great deal more of the stage than we ever have or ever 
/ Poel Lilly has sung in many of the-largest theaters and halls in 
metica, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, and finally in the French 


Pro is at the Trocadero, and much of that time travelled with 
a ve gentlemen of all nationalities, that is, German, Italian, 
ted Irish and American. And not one word or look was ever 
Not or seen in the least possible manner approaching - disrespect. 
Would Man of Gilmore’s Band (with which she had been soloist) 


do more than raise his hat in complete deference to us as we 


Book of Great Value 


met them in hotels, theaters or the street. As for Mr. Gilmore, he 
has the bearing and the soul of a Christian gentleman. No matter 
what the calling, you can find plenty of disaster, ruin, and corrup- 
tion. Every woman can stend on her own self-made reputation, 
whether in church, state, or on the stage. 

Here is another paragraph from a letter a month later 
which shows that Nordica’s mother was not wanting in the 
proper pride of her daughter: 

Pupils do not come here and make a career in six weeks or six 
months. If anyone thinks so, put the opera of Aida or Norma before 
them, and let them report when they have it ready for an audience. 
There is a great Prom of talk, and there are a great many voices, 
but only one out of a thousand is heard of outside their own town or 
city. ‘ifteen thousand pupils have been graduated from the New 
England Conservatory, and not one has the reputation already made 
by Lilly in America, Great Britain, and France, and finally will have 
made in Italy. Mark my word! Cheer her with every good word 
and deed, as you always have done, and joy will fill your cup of 
patience. 


There is fine courage in this: 


As sure as we are granted health, everything will come out all 
right. It is a mightly undertaking, full as much as I ever imagined: 
but we are good for it. I am just the woman to go through thick 
and thin to fulfill a mission. And Lilly is just the girl to accom- 
plish what she has started for. 


Here is a neat touch of irony: 


She received a very pleasant letter today from Mr. C—— in which 
he wishes that she would go home and take the position of soprano 
in Dr. Webb’s church, ad sing in concert and oratorio. He says 
they would give her a good salary. He also said that she could 
have sung in the Messiah better than the one who did, etc., etc. 
He is not sanguine of her singing in opera, although he says he has 
no doubt of her success. But she will make the attempt on the eighth 
of March! And if her forte is not opera, she feels sure of oratorio, 
etc. We shall wait and work and hope for the best. 

Finally came the debut at the Manzoni Theater in Milan, 
as Dona Elvira in Don Giovanni. Here is the simple way 
in which her mother described it: 

Lilly sang last night with fine success. 
donna sopranos, and both the others were hissed. . . . Lilly made a 
correct rendering of the music in time, ‘tune, and pronunciation. 
San Giovanni (her coach) says today, as do many others, that she 
a | well be gratified with her debut in Milan. ... It was terrible 
to hear the others hissed and howled, and it required moral courage 
for Lilly to appear after the leading prima donna had been screamed 
at ‘Enough! Enough!" but Lilly came out of the ordeal conqueror. 


Here, en passant, is a paragraph as true today as it was 
forty odd years ago when Mrs. Norton wrote it: 


If a girl studies in Italy three or six years and does not amount 
to much, you may be sure that something is the matter, for the 
demand for good singers here is as great as in America, and the 
facilities for putting them on the stage far greater. 


Her Rear Desut. 
Lillian’s real debut was at Brescia, April 27, 1879, and 
here is how her mother described it: 


Last night was the first appearance of your absent Lilly in 
Traviata and I have only to repeat what the crowded theater 
demonstrated, peeople standing en masse giving rounds of applause 
and bravas that would have done your heart good. I am repaid for a 
year’s anxiety when | see the musical public of the second city in 


There were three prima 
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Lombardy calling imperatively, “‘bis! bis! bis!!!’ till she was nine 
times before the curtain with a smile and gracious acknowledgment 
for all, from the proscenium boxes to the gallery, Only think of 
men and women AE ct ove as though they were actually witnessing the 
death of a beautiful girl, who struggles to live, yet must die. The 
most convincing point of all was that tears ran down her cheeks 
as she bade adieu to all the joys of life. After this, when she 
returned before the curtain, loaded with flowers of exquisite colors, 
it seemed as though the public would go mad. 

The owner of the opera house and impresario came immediately 
to her dressing-room, and gave every possible graceful acknowledg 
ment of her artistic rendering of their beloved Traviata. This 
morning at ten o'clock a string band came under her windows at 
the hotel and commenced playing the overture to Traviata. After 
finishing it, there were calls he Nordica! Bellissima Violetta! 

fhen she went to the window a hundred persons were waiting, and 
they just rent the air with La American Nordica! La gentillissima 
Violetta! San Giovanni and many others from Milan have come to 
hear_to-night’s performance. I know you must think me egotistical, 
but I am so far from home, and on such a responsible errand, that 
it would not be strange if I become quite absorbed in the results 
of the year’s work. 


The world well knows what followed after that. Many 
a prima donna has owed her success to her mother as much 
as to her own endeavors and of none is this truer than 
the late Lillian Nordica. 


Oscar Saenger in Chicago 


Oscar Saenger has just closed his seventh season with 
the Chicago Musical College and has severed his connec- 
tion with that institution. He was the first guest teacher 
to conduct these master classes, although many have since 
followed in his footsteps. Feeling that seven years is a long 
period of service, he has determined to open his own studios 
for a summer season in Chicago, to begin about the middle 
of June, 1924. 

His class this season has been large, enthusiastic and 
remarkably talented and many of the students have already 
enrolled for next summer. During the fall Mr. Saenger 
will make an interesting announcement of the details in 
connection with this plan. 





Helen Greyce Broadcasts Ah Love, Will 
You Remember P 
The soprano, Helen Greyce, broadcasted the popular 
Mana-Zucca song, Ah Love, Will You Remember? at the 
WJZ station. Miss Greyce will use this grateful number 
throughout the coming season. 


The Rogers and Giannini in Recital 
An interesting recital of songs and original character 
sketches will be given by Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Mrs. 
Francis Rogers, ‘original monologues, and Francis Rogers, 
baritone, in New York this evening, August 2, for the 
benefit of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club of New York, Inc. 


Mabel Garrison Entirely Recovered 


Mabel Garrison has completely recovered from her illness 
of last May and has already returned to the concert stage, 
singing recently at Ithaca, N. Y., where she proved that 
her voice was as fine as ever. 





SUPREME MUSICAL EVENT OF 1923 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR—October, November, December 


of the 


SISTINE CHAPEL CHOIR 


From the Vatican, Rome 


MONSIGNOR ANTONIO RELLA, Conductor 


FIFTY-FOUR REMARKABLE SINGERS. 


Extraordinarily impres- 


sive PROGRAMS of the greatest interest to musicians and the artistic world 
in general, including unedited masterpieces of Perosi confined heretofore 


exclusively to the Sistine Chapel. 








“The genealogy of the Sistine Chapel Choir may be traced back to a period 
of very remote antiquity. For many centuries it has enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of singing at all ecclesiastical functions in which the Pope appears 
in person. ‘Every member is capable of singing a solo.’ 
style quite unattainable by others.”"—Grove Dic. of Music. 


A perfection of 








“The huge crowd temporarily held up the traffic. 


Nothing could be more wonderful than the whispered 


mezzo-voce of the entire choir, the full-throated fortissimos of the bassos, the ringing, clarion-like tones of 
the tenors, and the striking effects achieved by the alto and boy soprano sections.” 


“Robed in purple cassocks with deep red cuffs and wearing short, ornately pleated, white surplices, the 


singers made a brilliant spectacle. 


Monsignor Rella is a capable and fervent conductor. 


The bassos held 


organ-like low D’s,.the pianissimos were softer than the proverbial five or six P’s, and the crescendos elec- 


trifying.”—Melbourne Herald. 





FOR DATES telegraph immediately to FRANK W. HEALY, Sole Manager, 
26 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, California 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION AT NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OFFERS NUMEROUS OPPORTUNITIES TO STUDENTS 


N. E. 
Boston, July 29.—Many of the New England Conserva 
tory faculty and junior teachers have registered for the 
summer teaching which continues through the vacation 


months, subject only to the interruption of national holi 
days. This instruction is altogether of the nature of privat 
lessons, for no classes are enrolled. The summer work 
gives admirable opportunity to teachers and others from a 
distance who wish to study in Boston for a brief period, 
and to young people of the neighborhood whose musical 
studies may profitably be started or continued in the warm 


weather months Most of the teachers who give lessons 
during the vacation period do so only on specified days 
of the week. Arrangements for such teaching are mad 


through the general manager's office 

The summer teachers are as follows: Members of the 
faculty: (pianoforte) Julius Chaloff, Charles F. Dennee, 
Edwin Klahre, Douglas Kenney, Eustace B. Rice, Frank S 
Watson; (organ) Raymond Robinson; (voice) Sullivan 
A. Sargeant, Clarence B. Shirley, Charles A. White; (vio- 
lin) Carl Peirce, Roland Reasoner; (solfeggio) Samuel W 
Cole; (harmony) Arthur M. Curry, Raymond Robinson; 
(trombone) Stanislaus Gallo; junior teachers—(piano- 
forte) Alice E. Whitehouse, Leon Kuntz, Frank Russell; 
(voice) Stel! B. Crane; (violin) Haig Garabedian, Stuart 
Hoppin, John D. Murray, Raymond Orr; (solfeggio) Alice 
E. Whitehouse 

Special arrangements are made for lessons in contrabass, 
trumpet, French horn, and other branches 

N, E. 

Students planning to continue their 
servatory, or to enter for the first time 
first semester begins September 20, 1923 
ary 6, 1924. The second semester begins February 7, 
and closes June 25, 1924 

All students are ‘graded at the time of their entrance into 
the Conservatory. Those found deficient in musical ability 
will not be accepted. 

All students desiring to register for advanced classes in 
theoretical studies will be required to pass an examination 
for advanced standing. These examinations cover the 
ground of the various secondary courses given in the con- 
servatory. They are provided for the benefit of those stu- 


LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 


CONSERVATORY ANNOUNCEMENT 


studies at the Con- 
will note that the 
and closes Febru- 


1924, 




















Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


| 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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The American Contralto with 
International Fame 


CAHIER 


“If it is possible to find a definition of 
it is in Mme. Charles Cahier and 


Evening Mail. 


perfection, 
her art”—N. Y. 








BALDWIN PIANO USED 





17 East 42d Street, New York City 











Conservatory Announcement—Martino to Seek Ancient Music in Italy 


dents who may have prepared themselves to pass off a part 
or the whole of any subject by special work in the conser- 
vatory, or who come from other institutions or teachers 
and wish to demonstrate their fitness to enter such courses 
in the conservatory at an advanced grade. These examina- 


tions may be taken at the end of any semester, and in 
addition special examinations will be given immediately 
before the opening of the first semester. Candidates will 


be admitted to any of these examinations without fee upon 
application to dean of the faculty. For examinations given 
at any other time a fee will be charged. 

The special examinations in 1923 will be given as follows: 


Solfeggio Friday, Sept. 14 at 9 A.M. 
Tuesday, Sept. 18 at 9 A.M. 

met Soutvets Friday, Sept. 14, at 2 P.M. 
7 tic a pt luesday, Sept. 18, at 11 P.M. 


Counterpoint 
Theory, Saturday, 


Tuesday, 


Sept. 15, at 9 A.M. 
Sept. 18, at 2 P.M. 


Pianoforte Sight-playing, Saturday, Sept. 15, at 11 A.M. 
Wednesday, Sept. 19, at 9 A.M. 
Italian, Monday, Sept. 17, at 9 A.M. 
French, Monday, Sept. 17, at 11 A.M. 
German, Mcnday, Sept. 17, at 2 P.M. 
In order to facilitate registration, pupils residing in or 


near Boston are urged to take advantage of the earlier ex- 
aminations. Young men and young women who are em- 
ployed in greater Boston may take advantage at all seasons 
of the fact that evening lessons at the conservatory are ar- 
ranged at reduced rates for the benefit of those who cannot 
take courses during the day. 

In addition to the regular lessons in the various depart- 
ments of the conservatory every student has, without extra 
costs, the opportunity of attending the lecture courses given 
by foremost authorities. 

Martino To SEEK ANCIENT Musi 
such effective and extensive work 
Signor Raf- 


IN ITALY. 


Because he has done 
in resurrecting neglected Italian masterpieces, 


faele Martino, conductor of the Eighteenth Century Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which gave the unusual candlelight con- 
certs last season, has been called to Rome to preside at a 


special conference on the value of old music. Signor Mar- 
tino also has been requested to direct the research of old 
scores, which movement, according to an announcement 
from Mr. Martino’s office, is the result of what he has ac- 
complished in this country. 

Mr. Martino sailed Wednesday from New York, and when 
he returns in September he will bring with him music 
that was written in the 1100's. Boston will be the first city 
to hear a concert of this music, which will also be given 
by candlelight. al 


OBITUARY 


William C. Turner 
Spartanburg, S. July 14.—William C. Turner, age 
fifty-five, member of the choir of the First Baptist Church 
of this city, was instantly killed in an automobile wreck 
near Honea Path, S. C., July 11. The car ran into a ditch 
and turned over when the driver tried to pass another car. 











The singer was pinned beneath the heavy machine, meeting 
instant death. Other members of the party were badly 
bruised. 

Mr. Turner came to Spartanburg from New York City 


about six months ago. In New York he sang in the choir 
of St. Bartholomew's Church. S 


Josephine Percy 


Jennings Percy passed away, 
July 22, after a very brief illness, at the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital in New York City. Mrs. Percy was a well known 
singer and voice teacher, and was for many years soprano 
soloist at All-Souls’ Unitarian Church on Fourth Avenue, 
at 20th Street. She was the wife of Richard T. Percy, the 
organist of the Marble Collegiate Church and conductor of 
the New York Mozart Society. 


Josephine Sunday morning, 


Grace Gardner’s Mother Passes Away 


The Musica Courter has just heard with regret of the 
death, on May 8, of Grace Gardner’s mother, after an 
illness of several months during which Miss Gardner was 
obliged to close her studio in order to take care of her 
mother. Miss Gardner is now spending the summer at 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 








SHURA CHERKASSKY 


The Greatest 
Musical Find 
of a Generation 


17 East Mt. 


Victor Records 






Exclusive Management : 
FREDERICK R. HUBER 


Vernon Place Baltimore 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Recordings 


August 2, 


1923 


Frances Hall to Give New York Recital 


Frances Hall, star pupil of Ernest Hutcheson and , 
bright debutant among last season's pianists, will make , 
second Aeolian Hall appearance in November, playing among 
other works Schumann’s Faschingsschwank and a group oj 
new pieces by Rachmaninoff. Miss Hall. has been adde 
to Charles Drake's list of attractions. 


Edwin Hughes 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 











Studio: 2231 Broadway, New Yor 
Phone Schuyler 6598 


ANIL DEER 


Coloratura Soprano 
Adolph Knauer 


Vocal Coach 


316 West 102nd Street Steinway Piano New York Ci, 
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Western Management: 79 Central Ave., San Franc, 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD ins’8Stu 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


SUZANNE GALLIEN 


MEZZO-SOPRANO anh me OPERA COMIQUE 


Mi e nd diction ta nm French and Italian repertoir 
ee NATURAL VOICE EMISSION 


Studio: 6 W. 84th St., N. Y. Tel. 0064 Schuyle: 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


J. H. Duval 


The complete unveiling of the mysteries of song. 


The untangling of the snarled knot of the jar- 
gon of the vocal studio. 


An inspiration to work—an incentive to serious 
study. 


Direct—forceful—truth-telling. 


No student or teacher can afford to be without 
this book 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


James T. White & Co. 


Publishers 
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STRANSKY CONDUC TS MOZART IN BADEN-BADEN 


His Don Juan Acclaimed on All Sides—May Conduct at Ziirich International Festival 


Baden-Baden, July 2.—Last year Josef Stransky’s initia- 
tive was responsible for a number of festival opera per- 
formances in Baden-Baden. Now he has just conducted a 
performance of Mozart’s Don Juan in which George Mea- 
der, as Don Ottavio, and Herma Dalossy, as Donna Anna, 


were excellent. This performance also marked the debut of 


Selma-Lewinsohn-Kraus, in which she made an effective 
Zerline. The remainder of the cast included’ Heinrich 
Rehkeimper, Leo Schiitzendorf, Walter Schwerder, Dom- 


thur, Marie von Ernst, ete. 

Stransky has become an excellent Mozart interpreter. He 
was able to attain artistic effects with an ensemble hastily 
put together. The two performances of Don Juan met 


audience in 


of a Mozart festival to take the place of the one at Salz- 
burg should it again be called off there next year. The 
littie old theater in Baden-Baden, brimming with atmos- 
phere, is ideal for Mozart performances. If The Magic 
Flute, planned for next year, is produced, it will be given 
on a larger stage. 

The big hotels in Baden-Baden are well filled with Amer- 
icans and, besides the large number of them who were en- 
thusiastic about the two Don Juan performances, there was 
also present Prince Fiirstenberg, the protector of the Do- 
nausschingen Chamber Music Festival. His approval was 
as sincere as it was enthusiastic. 

Next summer there will be produced, besides The Magic 





—_— 


with a highly successful reception by the large international Flute, Figaro’s Hochzeit, Don Juan, and Die E ntfuehrung. 
3aden-Baden, and it is not at all unlikely that For these performances Stransky hopes to again secure 
the ous Black Forest resort may next year be the scene American singers. H. W. D. 
the famot 
N. Y.; Mrs. Treverton, Rock Island, S. C.; Mrs. Virginia Carring 


Many Americans at Fontainebleau 


The American School of Fine Arts and the American 
Conservatory of Music at Fontainebleau opened on June 23, 
and are veritable bee hives of activity at the present time. 
The music school has an enrollment of about 125 this scason, 
the students coming from all parts of the United States, 
showing how widespread the interest in the Fontainebleau 


school is. Here is a list of those attending this yea: 


Mrs. Horace Anderson, Yonkers, N. Y.; John Archer, Providence, 
RL; Gay Bellew, Canton, Mo.; Grace Becker, New York; Mario 
Bragiotti, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Julia Brackett, New York; Hilda 
Berkey, Pittsburgh; Helen Brocking, Utica, N. Y.; Estelle Brion, 
Kew Gardens, N.Y.; Howard Bostian, Vermillion, S. D.; Ella Bear, 
Des Moines; Alma Birmingham, Chicago; Mrs. Walter Cain, Tulsa; 
featrice Clifford, Bangor, Me.; John (¢ ampbell, Mt. Vernon, N. . 
Frances Calder, Longmeadow, L. L.; Helen Carpenter, Jamaica, 
XN. Y.; Mary Ingram Denny, W aynesburg, Pa.; Jessie Drafts, Rock 
Hill, S. ¢ Frances Davis, Laurens, S. C.; Glenna Foster Dewey, 
Manchester, N. H.; Rowland Dunham, Delaware, O.; —e Estes, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Ruth Flandreaux, Mt. Vernon, N. ; Grace 
Farrar, Brooklyn; Kenneth Forbes, Burlington, Vt.; Pees Cecil 
Gottlieb, Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Geer, Poughkeepsie; 
Evelyn George, Cleveland, O.; Elizabeth Gately and Abraham 
Goldberg, New York; Richmond Gardner, Jewel City, Conn.; Hattie 


azel Gruppe, New York; Charlotte 
Keller, Chicago; Colonel Samuel Kep 
Mexico, Mo.; Pasteur Norman Kim 


Dunkin Gray, Laurens, S. C. 
Klein, Washington; Alfred 
hart, Washington; Zella Kester, 





lall, Kenosha, Wis.; Josephine Leonard, Washington, D. C.; Frank 
Liker, Brookline, Mass.; Athel Lindorff, Rock Island, Ill.; Harold 
Luckstone, New York; George May, Mexico, Mo.; Hermione Mon- 
tane, paladin, Katherine Morgan, Houston; Marjorie Morrison, 
Chels a, N. Y.; Elizabeth sirig Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Ellsworth 

Providence ; Willie Morris, Mexico, Mo.; Mrs. 





Albany; Helen Virginia 
Marim Parke 


McGrath, 


New York; Mijorie 
Vernon, N. ¥ 


acLe 
Martha Mayer, 
Doris Nichols, Mt. 


Nash, Washington; 


O'Connor and Helen Panko wska, Albany; Carolyn Patterson, Laurin- 
burg, N. C.; Ariel Perry, Attleboro, Vt.; Daniel Parmelee and Mrs. 
Clarice Parmelee, Lakewood, O.; Mary Phillips, Urbana, Ill; Charles 
Pearson, Pittsburg; Rebecca Ann Pegues, Columbus; Myra Palache, 
San. Francisco; Charles Premmac, Brooklyn; Samuel Quincy, New‘ 
York; Ellen Reid, Waynesburg, Pa.; Alice Lucile Randle, Roek 
Hill, S. C.; Pearl Reddington, Charlestown, W. a.; Lucile Svet, 
Newark, N J.; Morris Sectt, Cleveland; Minette Sutherland, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Lecpold Schwing, Lakewood, O.; Mrs. Aron Sim 


Ruth Maris Smith, Los Angeles; Mrs. Frida Shotwell, 
Helen Shotwell, Mexico, Miss.; Mary Seiler, New 
Manchester, N. H.; Elmer Tidmarsh, Romer, 


mons, Detroit; 
San Antonio, Tex.; 
Yerk; Mildred Soule, 


ton Thomas, Oyster Bay, L. I.; Helen Van Ende, Washington; Eleanor 
Wallace, Sumter, S. C. Kuthevites Wolfe, Philadelphia; Elena Werner, 
Berea, O.; Justin Williams, New York; Anna Fisher, Providence, 
R Elizabeth Webster, Beveridge Webster and N. Fergueson 


Webster, Pittsburg. 


Tokatyan Posteod be Chicago Critics 


As announced in last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courier, 
Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor, scored a 
splendid success as Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusticana at 
Ravinia Park, upon the occasion of his first appearance there 
in opera, although he had gained favor the night previous 
in a concert appearance. 

Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago Evening Post, headed 
his review of the performance as follows: “A. Tokatyan, 
New Tenor, Makes Hit in Ravinia Opera.” And in touching 
upon Mr. Tokatyan’s singing, he said: 

The new 


tenor, Armand Tokatyan, made a very successful debut. 
A_ fine-looking young man, Armenian. if am correctly informed, 
with a genuine tenor voice of pleasing quality, ample range and 
volume. It had the Italian timbre and his pronunciation of the 


words was notably distinct. {is voice is of the dramatic character 
and fitted well into the Mascagni music. How it would appear in 
more lyric phrase remains to be seen, but it is a fine voice and he 
sang with surety and understanding. The Addio, in which many 
a good tenor has found the going pretty heavy, he sang with power 
sustained to the end. He ought to be a valuable addition to the 


company. 

Edward Moore, in the Chicago Daily Tribune, told of 
his a “an individual success,” and described his voice 
as one “of dramatic persuasion, of rich quality, and with 
plenty of power. passionate young peasant in this role, 
he was a first class foil to Florence Easton, as Santuzza, 
with her intelligent acting and_ brilliant singing serving 
as a contrast and yet co-operating forcefully.” 

Farnsworth Wright, in the Herald, said in part: 

Cavalleria 
excellent 


Rusticana introduced to this section a new and very 
Turiddu in Armand Tokatyan, an Armenian tenor Phere 
have been Turiddus with more fire but few who have so thoroughly 
combined good singing and good voice with good acting. He knew 
how to make the scene, as the French say, and the audience liked 
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him His voice was full, well rounded and pleasing and he under 


stood the art of tone production 

Eugene Stinson, of the Chicago Daily Journal, 
up Mr. Tokatyan’s performance as follows: 

Armand ‘lokatyan, the young tenor who was being heard in his 
first Illinois performance of opera was the Turiddu. His voice is 
fresh and pleasant, and the young man glossing its natural 
surface with the polish recommended in the voice factories His 
impersonation learned wholly to the naturalistic school of tenor de 
portment, and his eyebrows were as expressive as his voice His 
performance won him many friends, and showed him a. singer 
worthy of the opportunities which are promised him both at Ravinia 
and at the Metropolitan, his winter headquarters 


Schmitz to Teach in Wisconsin During August 


summed 


The L. D. Bogue Concert Management announces that 
E. Robert Schmitz is not to be connected in any way with 
the International Chautauqua Assembly at Lake Orion, 


advertising of 
Assembly 


that all 
the Chautauqua 


further stated 
recently by 


Michigan. It is 
Mr. Schmitz done 
was unauthorized. 

At the request of a number of 
members of the Chicago Session, Mr. Schmitz will hold 
three weeks’ course of work at Madison, Wis., beginning 
Monday, August 6. Situated in the heart of the beautiful 
lake district of Wisconsin, this offers an exceptional oppor 
tunity to combine work and vacation, since Madison is 
surrounded by four lakes. Mr. Schmitz’ Chicago master 
class, which he has been holding in the Fine Arts Building, 
ended July 31 and he proceeded at once to Madison 


musicians and teachers, 


Attractions for Cleveland Fortnightly 
Musical Club 


Attractions secured for three artist concerts of the Fort 
nightly Musical Club of Cleveland for next season are: the 
Mozart opera, The Impresario, with Percy Hemus in the 
title role, on October 25; Ernest Hutcheson tn a piano recital, 
on December 11, and Ragini Devi, with two assisting artists 
in Songs and Dances of India on January 3 


Will You 


Sturani Endorses Ah Love, 
Remember 
Cesare Sturani, the well known coach and vocal teacher, 
is most enthusiastic about Mana-Zucca’s new song, Ah 
Love, Will You Remember? He finds it excellent for teach 
ing and as a concert number. Many of his artist-pupils will 
program this song the coming season. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood Pupil in Radio Program 


J. B. Grinoch, of the Grand Opera Society of New 
York, was scheduled to broadcast a program from+ WJZ 
on July 27. Mr. Grinoch possesses a beautiful veice and 
sings with much feeling. He is a pupil of Mrs. Zilpha 


Barnes Wood. 


Middleton to Feature Purdon Robinson Song 


Purdon Robinson is in New Rochelle at the present time 
Arthur Middleton is to feature one of his songs which 
has been published by Presser & Company, called A Barne 
gat Love Song. 
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“She is 


the sun. 


“Miss Harvard is a singer worth listening to and one whom students of the vocal 
art could hear to their advantage.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“America has not sent over to London for 
many years so brilliant a vocalist. 
a discriminating audience by storm.” 


7 SUE 


HARVARD 


an example of the superlative type of 
American singer.” —-Chicago American. 


‘In the lyric field she has achieved a place in 
’"— New York Mail. 


She took 


—London Post. 











Management: CHAS. N. DRAKE . 
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507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ZOO OPERA AT CINCINNATI 
REVIEWS SEASON’S SUCCESSES 


Best Performances So Fer Are Given Repetition—Season 
Announced by Wagnerian Company—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19.—There was a change of pro- 
gram at the Zoo Gardens for the fourth week of opera by 
the Zoo Grand Opera Company. A different opera was 
given each night, excepting Saturday, when the regular 
programs of ballets and the concert were enjoyed. All 
operas have been heard previously this season and, as they 
had proven quite popular with the audiences, the idea was 
a happy one. It gave those who had not attended previously 
the opportunity to enjoy them and permitted the company 
to show an even more satisfactory compactness. Cin- 
cinnati has a just right to feel elated over the fact that so 
splendid an aggregation is making it possible to enjoy the 
highest class opera at a small cost. There is unanimous 
effort to attain the best by honest endeavor and hard 
work, The results speak for themselves and appreciation 
of this is evidenced by large audiences. 

La TRAVIATA. 

The first opera for the week was La Traviata. Edith 
DeLys, who had previously made such a fine impression as 
Violetta, again scored a triumph while Mario Valle and 
Ludovico Tomarchio, the latter as Alfredo, likewise «in- 
creased their former claim to distinction. Much credit is 
also due several local singers for their splendid perform- 
ances. Under the guidance of Director Lyford, much can 
be expected in the future from Cincinnati in bringing to 
the front operatic singers of a high order. 

SAMSON AND DELILAH. 

Samson and Delilah was featured on July 16. Henrietta 
Wakefield, as Delilah, made more friends for herself 
Among other notable characterizations were those of Sam- 
son, by Charles Milhau; Joseph Rover, as the high priest; 
Natale Cervi, as Abimelech; Italo Picchi, as the Hebrew, 
and the lesser parts as sung by the local members. The 
chorus was fine and the ballet a decided feature. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL. 

The third opera, July 17, was the popular Hansel and 
Gretel and the principal characters were especially well 
received. As Hansel and Gretel, Fanny Resia and Anita 
Klinova again scored, while Joseph Royer, as the father, 
made a great deal of his part. The witch and mother, 
assumed by Marguerite Bentel, were pleasing impersona- 
tions. It was in all respects a gratifying performance. 

ADA. 

Aida was given again on July 18. The title role, again 
sung by Edith DeLys, was an inspiration, while the sing- 
ing and acting of Mario Valle, as her father, was also 
good. Ludivico Tomarchio, Italo Picchi, Natale Cervi, and 
Henrietta Wakefield, as Amneris, as well as the lesser 
parts, were added features of a fine performance. 

Visit or WAGNERIAN Opera CoMpANY SCHEDULED. 

There will be five grand opera performances here, begin- 
ning December 3, by the Wagnerian Opera Company, in 
Music Hall. Frederick Gonda, representing Melvin H. 
Dalberg, director general of the company, was in Cin- 
cinnati for several days this week making plans with the 
local management of Paul H. Ortmann. The operas will 
be directed by Edward Moericke and Ernest Knoch. The 
new State Symphony Orchestra organized some time ago 
by Josef Stransky, former conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, is included in this organization. 

Notes. 

Philip Gordon, a pianist of note throughout the country, 
was heard in recitals on July 18, at the residence of Mrs. 
Stanley G. Lawson, at the Maketewah Country Club on 
July 19, and at the home of Mrs. C. H. Adler on July 20. 
Mr. Gordon was born in Cincinnati so his several concerts 
vere were of special interest. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, George R. Myers di- 
rector, gave a benefit for the Y. W. C. A. ~ The soloists 
were Herman Wehmeier, cornetist, and Arthur Graefen- 
han, saxophonist. 

Sarah Y. Kline is conducting a large summer school 
in public school music at the College of Music. For sev- 
eral years she has been Supervisor of Music at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Sidney C. Durst, of the theory department of the College 
of Music, has left for a vacation. He will visit the Pacific 
Coast, where he will play on several occasions. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Frederick J. Hoffmann, a member of the piano depart- 
ment of the College of Music, will take his vacation later, 
during August. In the meantime he is coaching a large 
number of professional pianists. 

Frank C. Biddle is visiting here after a successful sea- 
son as director of the Music Department in the Madison 
High School, at Rochester, N. Y. He is a graduate of 
the College of Music and is a soloist at one of the local 
churches. 

Irene Carter Ganzell will leave Cincinnati after the close 
of the summer term at the College of Music, where she 
has been very successful as a teacher of piano for chil- 
dren, to spend a year in New York. W. W. 


HAROLD HENRY RETURNS FROM 
EUROPE FOR A SHORT STAY 








Hurries Off to Vermont, Where a Summer Class Awaits 
Him—Will Visit Family in Kansas and Return 
to Europe in October 


Harold Henry, the American pianist, just back from a 
visit abroad that has lasted almost two years, dropped in to 
say hello to the Musicat Courter, looking well and fit. 

He was just off the S. S. Orduna, which got in July 23, and 
only touched New York in passing, so to say, for he was 
hurrying off to Bennington, Vt., where a summer class of 
pupils awaited him. 

He will hurry back to’Europe in October, however, and 
make h:s winter headquarters in Berlin. His Bennington 
classes will keep him busy for nearly two months, but he 
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hopes to find time to run west for a few days, to visit his 
family in Kansas and see old friends in Chicago. 

When he arrives in Berlin some time in October, he will 
find another class of pupils awaiting him there—some Amer- 
icans and some Europeans,—but by no means all of his time 
next winter will be devoted to teaching. ‘In fact he will 
be very busy playing a good deal of the timém,He will 
appear with orchestra or in recitals in Berlin, London} Paris, 
Budapest, Prague and Vienna, and make a tour of the 
provincial cities of Germany as well. Among the works 
which he will play with orchestra is the second MacDowell 
concerto in D minor. He hopes, during the Christmas holi- 
days, to run down to the little country place which he has 
bought in Oberdorf, in the Bavarian Highlands, close 
to the Austrian-Tyrol boundary, where some other Amer- 
icans, Sydney Biden, the operatic tenor, and his wife, also 
have a country home. 

Mr. Henry is planning for a concert tour here in the 
States in the winter of 1924-25 and is, in fact, making 
arrangements for it on his present visit. 

Asked if he had any specially promising pupils in his 
European classes last winter he spoke of a young American 
named Wayne Spalding, who had worked with him for two 
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years and last winter gave recitals in both Munich and 
Paris, meeting with unusual success. Another artist of 
quite exceptional promise is a young French woman namedq 
Margerite Monnot, who already has played considerably 
through the French provinces and will next season make her 
Paris debut. ; 

Mr. Henry is looking forward with much pleasure to his 
coming winter of work. He said, incidentally, that, notwith- 
standing all reports to the contrary, he had found conditions 
for study and work admirable in Germany and was ‘cop. 
fident that they would remain so the coming winter. 


Giannini to Make Southern Tour 


Dusolina Giannini has been engaged for a joint recital 
with Jean Gerardy in New Orleans on February 17, in the 





DUSOLINA GIANNINI. 
(1) Mme. Sembrich and Dusolina Giannini in the garden 


of the former’s summer home at Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N. Y. (2) Another snapshot of the young singer. 


Sunday afternoon subscription series to be sponsored by 
Capt. J. Eugene Pearce. While in the South, Miss Giannini 
will also give a recital in Macon, Ga., on February 19, as one 
number in the course of concerts arranged by the Macon 
Music League. 


Musicians’ Club of New York Holds Reception 


The Musicians’ Club of New York held one of the most 
interesting affairs ever given in its club rooms at 173 
Madison avenue, on Wednesday evening, July 25, the occasion 
being a reception tendered by the board of governors to 
the new 1923 members of the club. The weather fortunately 
was most propitious and everybody present had an unusually 
good time at. this midsummer session. 

Among the guests present were Dr. Alexander Russell, 
Dr. Hermann’ Rannefeld, Dr. Otto Kinkelday, Major E. J. 
Rice, F. H. Haywood, Carrie M. Cramp, Theodore Strong, 
J. Lawrence Erb and numerous others. 

A delightful program of recitations and musi: was ref- 
dered by: Carrie Bridewell Benedict, Viola Scherer, Jessi¢ 
W. Haywood, Frederica Going, Gordon Johnstone, Gustave 
L. Becker, James Price, A. Campbell Weston, Harvey Hin- 
dermyer, and Earl Tuckerman. 

Refreshments were served by the ladies of the House 
Committee. The success of the entire affair was due to 
the efforts of one of the live-wire governors of the club, 
Edward H. Mohr, and the attendance which taxed the 
premises to overflowing and turned away many, is the mos 
eloquent reminder of the necessity for adequate premises for 
the Musicians’ Club of New York. 


Vladimir Drucker Engaged by New York 
Symphony 

Vladimir Drucker, the Russian solo trumpeter of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under W. H. Rothwell, 
with whom he has been for four years, also having been 
with the very largest symphony organizations in Russia, has 
signed a contract with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
for next season. Now he is making his summer residence 
in Newport, his wife, Ariadna Mikéshina, well known as 
a pianist and composer, having just arrived with her mother 
from-Europe. Both artists are not only enjoying a rest im 
Newport, but are also working hard preparing programs 
for the winter season. 


Mme. Giberga to Spend Summer in America 

Mme. Maria Teresa de Giberga, president of the Sociedad 
Pro Arte Musical, of Havana, Cuba, who arrived in New 
York recently with her husband and children, has given Up 
her European trip and will spend the summer in America. 
She has gone to Richmond Springs, N. Y., for the month of 
August to take the baths. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Pupil Engaged 


Gwyneth Hughes, contralto, an artist-pupil of Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson, has been engaged to sing this month at 
Atlantic Highlands, under the direction of the Musi 
League of America. 
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WARSAW MUSICAL SEASON ENDS BRILLIANTLY WITH which is already completely booked. On this tour Mr. Elman 


will use a new Stradivarius which he acquired on his recent 


PREMIERE OF ROZYCKI’S COMIC OPERA, CASANOVA | sisit to Paris. 


Musical Season Ends in Havana 


King and Queen of Roumania Attend Performance Havana, Cuba, July 17—The musical season closed on 





















Warsaw, July 1—The Warsaw 
Opera has just successfully staged the 
premi¢re of Casanova by Ludomir 
Rozycki. This comic opera (by the 
composer of Eros and Psyche, and 
Pan Twardowski) has for its theme 
the memoirs of John James Casanova 
de Saingalt, an adventurer of the 
lat half of the eighteenth century, 
famous as poet, gambler, philosopher 
and irresistible seducer. His romantic 
and adventurous life of rambling 
throughout a great part of the world 
led to the courts of kings, prisons, 
dens of vice, behind theater scenes, 
etc, of which the librettist has taken 
full advantage. The composer thus 
has an inexhaustible field for the dis- 
play of contrasts of style. The opera 
consists of a prologue, three acts, and 
an epilogue. 


Music Ric 1N VARIETY AND COoLor. 


The interest of the audience was 
held to the story by music marked by 
remarkable richness, color, and pas- 
sionate creative power. It is difficult to describe the impres- 
sion of musical color heard during the first act. The exotic 
picture of the harem garden, bathed in the warm golden 
lustre of the Bosphorian sun, vibrant with a characteristic 
sensual rhythm, is beautifully portrayed. Here Rozycki 
proves that he is not a composer for whom music is a psy- 
chological problem but the possessor of a thoroughly musi- 
cal nature, from which melodic invention fluently flows. 
The music of the third act differs absolutely from that of 
the first two. It seems to symbolize a past epoch like an 
old Gobelin. The musical dialogues are of a classic form, 
4 for instance the minuet and cantata sting in welcome.of 
the king. 

EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE OF THE Work. 

Rozycki’s work was performed with the greatest devotion. 
Director Rodzienski conducted the orchestra with notable 
skill, bringing out the most subtle hues of the score. Ignacy 

gas, a fine tenor, captured the whole audience with his 
unusual voice and splendid performance of the role of 
Casanova. Mmes. Mokrzycka, Mankiewicz, and Czapska 
charmed everyone, and the baritone Orda, in the part of 
Count Branicki, and Stanislaus Bogucki, in the part of the 
tefect, were first rate both vocally and histrionically. The 
audience, including various ambassadors and foreign jour- 
nalists, the orchestra and the artists of the opera with Di- 
rector Mlynarski at their head tendered the composer an 
enthusiastic ovation. The stage management of Director 
Kawalski, the fantastic dances of Zajlich, and the gorgeous 
decorations of Vincent Drabik contributed to the splendor. 

SprclaL PERFORMANCE FOR ROoUMANIAN MONARCH. 
During the gala performance given in honor of the King 
and Queen of Roumania, Casanova and excerpts from the 
lallet, Pan Twardowski, were given. This representation 
produced a great impression on the royal couple. During 
the pause the composer was presented to their majesties 
who expressed their admiration of Casanova and hoped soon 
‘0 see it staged in Bucharest. At the same time Rozycki 
Was decorated with the order Commandeur de |’ordre royal 
de la couronne de Roumanie. Henri Orvine. 





Platon Brounoff’s New Song 


Platon Brounoff, pianist-baritone-composer, has composed 
the song which is to help weld thirteen cities in New Jer- 
sy into one great ensemble, to be called Hudsonia. The 
words, by Platon Turpanjian, were published in the Hud- 
son Observer and were later brought to Mr. Brounoff with 
Me request that he set them to music. There are to be con- 
certs in each of the thirteen cities at which the song will 

Sung. The first of these was in Hoboken, July 22, where 
Mr, Brounoft sang the song himself, stirring tremendous 
tnthusiasm. Others of his compositions were featured on 
Program and arias were sung by Maurice Ambutter, 
‘nor, his promising pupil. 


g Among the passengers on the first westward trip of the 
> ; Leviathan, which arrived in New York on July 23, 
hs § Mischa Elman, the celebrated violinist, who returned 
ea country with new laurels gained in London and 


Besides giving two of the season’s most succeis* | concerts 


July 6 with a most successful concert given by the Banda 
del Estado Mayor, whose director is Captain Jose Molina 
Torres. This band will reappear in Canada,- where concerts 
will be given this summer. 

The president of the Pro-Arte Musical Society, Mme 


ROZYCKI'S NEW OPERA, Marie Teresa G. de Gibergo, has just left for the States, 
CASANOVA, AT THE WAR- in order to spend a few weeks in the mountains. Mme 
SAW OPERA. Gibergo will complete arrangements for the season 1923- 

Q?4 j avan: < she ie sone ake . 

Sitar hian delaaleiiee nennamead pin Havana, which she is planning to make most suc 
in the production: (lower row, Herbert de Blanck, the director of the National Con- 
left to right) Krzewinski, libret- servatory of Music, is making a tour over the island for 
tist; Emil Mlynarski, director the purpose of examining a large number of pupils at vari 
of Warsaw Opera; Ludomir ous branches connected with his Conseryatory. He also 
Rozycki, compoper ; (upper row, intends spending the greater part of the summer at some 
left to right) Rodzienski, con- mountain resort in the States. Mr. de Blanck will be accom 
ductor; Kawalski, stage man- panied by his family; his daughter Margot is already most 


ager; Ignacy Dygas, tenor, favorably known in New York's musical circles. 
singer of the title role; Piotr : 
Zajlich, ballet master ; Wincenty 


Thelma Given Narrowly Escapes Death 


Drabik, scenic director. (2) 
Casanova (Dygas) and Caton Stormfield, the beautiful Italian villa in Redding, eight 
(Mme. Czapska) in the second miles south of Danbury, Conn., built by the late Mark 


Twain and his home until his death, was completely 
destroyed by fire early on the morning of July 25 with a 
loss estimated at over $100,000. 

The estate js now the property of James L, Given, who 
bought it a year ago as a summer home. Mrs. Given, het 
son, Eben Given, and her daughter, Thelma Given, the well 
known violinist, were the only occupants of the residence 
when the fire started, and just escaped with their lives, 

Choked by dense smoke that filled the sleeping rooms, 
Eben Given was aroused, and rushing into his mother’s and 
sister’s rooms assisted them out. No water was available 
to fight the flames. The two village fire companies and 
many neighbors, including members of the Redding literary 
colony, endeavored to save furniture from the first floor 
which included many articles prized by Mark Twain when 
he lived there. It is said that the fire originated from 
painters’ supplies left in the house by workmen 


ISA 
KREMER 


International Balladist 


act. 


























in the English and French capitals, Mr. Elman was honored 
by being commanded to appear before Queen Alexandra at 


Buckingham Palace and also being the sole artist at a Management : 

special charitable concert arranged by the Duchesse de : 

Talleyrand (Anna Gould), at her home in Paris, the receipts Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
for which totalled 35,000 francs, an amazing sum under the Fisk Bldg., New York 


conditions now existing in France. The entire proceeds 
were turned over to the Home for the Blind, one of the 
many charities maintained by the Duchess. Sache Plone ee 

Mr. Elman will spend the rest of the summer at his 
home at Deal Beach, taking a much needed vacation and 
preparing the programs for next season’s tour in this country, 


SILVERIN— 


The ONLY “E” String 
used by 


FRITZ KREISLER 


Fritz Kreisler, the world’s premier violinist and most popu- 
lar living artist, endorses and uses SILVERIN strings ex- 
clusively. 


MR. KREISLER says: 
“SILVERIN strings are ideal, possessing durability in addition to every 
desirable quality of the best gut strings. My strongest endorsement must 
rest in the fact that I use SILVERIN strings exclusively in all my concerts.” 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER ON 


SILVERIN Violin Strings 


The Trial Set of SILVERIN VIOLIN STRINGS 
covered by this Special Offer consists of a Silverin 
Steel E, a Silverin Aluminum A, a Polished Alum- 
inum D, and a Pure Silver Violin G String. These 
strings are now used by many of the leading violinists 
of the country. 


Silver Steel SEND THIS COUPON WITH YOUR ORDER 


$1.00 SILVERIN STRINGS $1.00 
| Carl Fischer 





























N 
} Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. Payee 81 + SHARE CR poke n ee nnebrgdeededecekoaner ee 
For enclosed $1.00 send me ONE SET 
] of your SILVERIN VIOLIN STRINGS as 
specially advertised by you. PND. ncduatpishidsiccccnens cwedwedb 
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It is a strange thought that the poorest artist hard- 
ly ever performs as badly as the best critic, 

No opera singer ever is as perfect as his family 
thinks him or as faulty as his rivals think him, 

° 

In composition, as in other departments of life, 
it is glad labor which is ordinarily productive labor. 

“It is said that the ukulele formerly had only one 
string. And even that was one too many.’’—]Judge. 

Racsabid 

Very wisely, the Evening Telegram says that our 
friends are those who continue to love us in spite 
of our successes. 


—— 
“Genius is not without its penalties. Sooner or 
later they all get to New York,”-—Evening Telegram. 
Chicage papers please copy. 
Sa 
If there are many rare abilities in the world that 
fortune never brings to light, they certainly cannot 
be said to belong to infant prodigies. 
EE 
There is a report that the Times will import an 
English music critic as the successor of Richard 
\ldrich. Why? We have as good and better men. 
right in this town than anything London can show. 
cerekoaeipieas 
Theodore Spiering, conductor and violinist, sends 
greetings to the Musica Courier from Mitten- 
wald, the native town of that ancient German vio- 
linist, and father of violin making, Matthias Klotz. 
liven 
We received an announcement the other day in 
which was stated that “At the request of a number 
of musicians and teachers, So-and-So has consented 
to hold a three weeks’ course of work.” Why all 
this circumlocution? Mr. So-and-So has “consented 
to give a course of work” because he hopes to make 
a good bit of money out of it, and there is nothing 
to be ashamed of in that. 
a 
A committee, known as the Hans Van den Burg 
Memorial Committee, has been organized, with the 
object of rescuing from possible oblivion the musical 
compositions of the late Hans Van den Burg, who 
died in New York last October. This committee will 
work with a similar committee organized by promi- 
nent artists in Holland. A plea is sent to all musical 
papers in the country and Europe for any informa- 
tion regarding any of Mr, Van den Burg’s composi- 
tions, published or unpublished. It is known that 
he composed many works which seem to have mys- 
teriously disappeared, and it is to rescue these that 
his friends and former pupils, and countrymen, have 
pledged themselves, Any information sent to John 
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Lyons, 75 Sherman avenue, New York City, the 
temporary chairman of the local committee, will be 
gratefully appreciated. 


With this issue, Thomas Bell Douglas, head proof- 
reader of the MusicaL Courter, celebrates his 
thirty-eighth year with this paper. There is no need 
for us to praise Mr. Douglas’ work for its quality has 
heen sufficiently obvious to every reader of the 
Musica Courter throughout this entire period. 


ounglieall 

The Beethoven Association is going to have its 
own home next winter, a suite of rooms in the Hotel 
Algonquin. Harold Bauer, founder and president 
of the organization, is staying in town this summer 
especially to superintend the decorations of the new 
quarters and is himself largely responsible for their 
design and selection. Mr. Bauer is an artist on the 
color keyboard, as w ell as at the piano. 





Said F, P. A. last Saturday in the World, 
weekly Diary of Our Own Samuel Pepys: “To the 
Stadium to hear the concert, very good, save that | 
think they played all save Strauss’ Wine, Women 
and Song, too slowly.” Quite right, Mr. Pepys, quite 
right, and no matter what evening you visit the 
Stadium you will hear a great deal of the program 
played too slowly, The mental metronome o1 the 
Stadium conductor needs to be reset. 


naman ie 

When the National Managers’ Association met at 
Chicago a while ago, somebody made the statement 
that $800,000,000 was spent upon one form of music 
or another in the United States every year, and also 
that the seventy members of the association spend 
one per cent. of this, $8,000,000, every year in the 
cost of artists, rentals, newspapers, advertising, 
printing, salaries and office upkeep. These are good, 
round figures and very likely correct. We should 
he glad to hear about them from any reader who may 
be interested, either producing proof of their cor- 
rectness or successfully refuting them. 


The late leader of the City Symphony Orchestra— 
or, to be correct, the leader of the late City Sym- 
phony Orchestra—is still convinced that he has a 
message for New York auditors, though, it must 
he admitted, he did not seem to be able to deliver 
it ina whole season’s trial last winter. Some wealthy 
friends who still believe in his talent as a messenger 
have been negotiating with the organizers of a new 
orchestra here with a view to buying him an oppor- 
tunity to display once more his—er—perseverance 
as a manipulator of the baton, to the wonderment 
and admiration of said awe-struck and wealthy 
friends. : 

—_— 

srother Saerchinger was disappointed about the 
congress of the British Musical Society. “A quiet 
sort of a congress,” he writes in another column, 
gs much too little local interest. But what can 
one expect at the end of a heavy season, in the middle 
of July, when*the summer attractions of town, and 
(especially ) the seaside have a distinct prior claim ?’ 
The one thing that doesn’t seem to occur to Mr. S. 
is that the lack of interest may be due to the fact 
that people genuinely do not care for the music most 
of the B. M. S. clique are turning out. “The con- 
ferences were not half so well attended at the din- 
ner,” he writes further. Well ? 


° 

When Johan Bull, the Musica Courter’s car- 
toonist—who, by the way, is a grand nephew of Ole 
Bull, the famous violinist—brought in the cartoons 
which appear on another page of this issue, he told 
us that each one represented the name of a song. So 
we made out a list, which, however, did not cor- 
respond at all to the list Mr. Bull had in mind when 
he made the drawings. It was just this difference of 
opinion that led to the Musicat Courier Song 
Puzzle which is explained on another page of this 
issue. Look first at Mr. Bull’s drawings, read the 
explanation on another page, and then send in your 
list. It will pass a few spare summer moments 
pleasantly. 








Sos ae 

A composer dropped in the other day and showed 
us a royalty check for fifteen cents from one of the 
largest American publishing houses. It was the roy- 
alty on the first year’s sales of a violin number. It 
seems as if the house never considered that the send- 
ing out of such a check is merely a reflection on its 
own business acumen, in at least two ways: first, 
upon the editorial department, for selecting a number 
that had no more chance than this one appears to 
have had; secondly, upon the sales department, 
whose distributing machinery must be of the most 
primitive sort, for in no case can one imagine that 
only six copies of any number published by the house 
in question could have been sold in the first year of 
publication. With any properly organized machinery 
the dealers alone must absorb more than that, even if 
not a single copy were taken by the public. 


in his 
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ALL-AMERICAN 


No more important musical event has ever 
been held in America than the recent biennial 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Here we have a vast body of music lovers, all 
banded together with one object in view, coming 
from all parts of the United States to listen to 
music by Americans. 

Music by Americans was the key-note of the 
entire convention. For perhaps the first time 
in the history of American music, America 
found itself musically sufficient unto itself. The 
federated clubs stood up before the world and 
issued a proclamation that a series of interest. 
ing events could be made by Americans, and 
proved the correctness of this belief by giving 
a series of American musical events that was 
interesting from end to end. 

The importance lies in this: that never again 
may the doubters and the seofers be able to 
maintain their contention that we must always 
go abroad for our programs, their preparation 
and performance. We have now an argument 
on the other side that cannot be denied. To 
those who say it cannot be done, we can reply: 
it has been done. 

And in speaking thus, we must not for a single 
moment forget the faith, fidelity, vision, vigor, 
energy and unselfishness of those who conceived 
this convention program and performed the 
immense amount of work necessary to make it 
the success it was. To them every honor is due, 
and to the club spirit that was back of them! 

The question is: now that it is all over will 
it be kept in mind? Will those who are at the 
head of our musical organizations of all sorts 
and all sizes follow to any extent the example 
of the Federated Music Clubs? Or will they 
go on as in the past, admitting an occasional 
American grudgingly? 

Will audiences, including the financial backers 
of these musical organizations, insist upon rec- 
ognition of the American? Or will they sit back 
and listen to whatever music is offered without 
protest? 

It would seem as if they must be influenced by 
the doings of the clubs. It would seem almost 
as if this influence might even be the most im- 
portant and lasting feature of the convention. 
If only the individual members of the federated 
clubs will hold fast to their memory of this big 
convention success, whether they were present 
or not, and insist upon its influence in their 
own home town, whether that town be New 
York or Prairie Center! 

If that could be, the contest of Americanism 
would be won out of hand! There would cease 
to be a question or a controversy; for conduc- 
tors and managers of musical organizations may 
seem to be very independent, but are not. They 
must satisfy those by whom they are employed, 
they must, in the long run, satisfy public opinion. 

W hat is the public opinion, musically speaking, 
of America and Americans? Is there any? 
Do our people, individually or collectively, hold 
any opinion? Probably not. And it is this 
opinion that the federated clubs are helping to 
form. It is this opinion that surely must be in- 
fluenced by the Asheville Convention. How is 
it possible that it should not be? 

A good, strong, vigorous opinion is a good 
thing to have if it is right. And it is even a good 
thing to have if it is wrong. The most dangerous 
thing in the world is lukewarmness, tepidity, in- 
difference. And the next most dangerous thing 
is the sort of timidity that fears to express any 
opinion no matter how pronounced it may be. 

We fear that there is much of this among 
American audiences. What will destroy it or 
break it down? Surely nothing more quickly 
than just such festivals as that held by the 
National Federation at Asheville. The makers 
of those programs were not lukewarm, not on 
the fence. They said All-American, and they 
meant All-American. They had faith in it, and 
they gloriously proved their faith. 

It is up to America to keep the ball rolling. 
It is especially up to those who have no personal 
interest in the matter, who are just “audience,” 
to insist upon their right of suffrage. They are 
the public, and it will be well for them to re 
member that they absolutely rule. Their ticket 
purchasing power is more forceful than any 
vote. Let them exercise it. Let them support 
American offerings and American progres 
and the problem of American music will 
solved! 


1923 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Somebody always is telling the world that comic 
opera isn't what it used to be. Oh, ves, it is, and 
if one sits through any of the revivals of the old time 
works in that form the reason why they do not appeal 
to the present generation is easy to discover. Noth- 
ing reflects its own period more perfectly in humor 
and music than a comic opera. For one thing, the 
polka, two-step, minuet, gavotte, quadrille, all have 
peen relegated to the dust bin of oblivion as active 
dances. The waltz is alive merely on sufferance 
and as an occasional change from the one-step and 
fox-trot. Furthermore, the element of novelty is 
lacking in works long and familiarly known and it is 
only natural that present day composers should avoid 
copying the forms of the past and endeavor to devise 
new ways and means of entertaining the theater 
going public. A comic opera or operetta, no matter 
how well made or received, is not in itself an endur- 
ing form of art. In Europe, Johann Strauss’ Fleder- 
maus and Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado are perhaps 
the most lasting of the light operas. In America 
Robin Hood holds that position, Offenbach’s 
operettas once swept the boards of the world’s thea- 
ters; today only a few persons are able to name his 
works. Genée, Suppé, Milloecker, all were idols 
in their time. Lehar, Fall, Eyssler, Kalman, later 
lyrical heroes in the field, still are writing actively 
but the market for their pieces is a lessening one. 
In this country only old timers remember Morse, 
Kerker, Englander, leading melodists of a quarter 
of a century ago. The present moment here has 
Victor Herbert and John Philip Sousa—they refuse 
to grow old or to become obsolete—Kern, Berlin, 
Hirsch, and a dozen lesser lights, and their combined 
output of music is tuneful, rhythmically and_har- 
monically attractive and assuredly suited to the 
dances of our day and to the song styles which the 
natural process of evolution in popular music has 
brought into vogue. As for the quality of the wit 
in the comic operas of other days—always excepting 
Gilbert's airy classics—it is dignified, worthy, im- 
pressive, even if a trifle moth-eaten in spots—alto- 
gether like grandfather's indispensable old Prince 
Albert coat. As for the wit in the 1922-23 light 
operas—beg pardon, now we are beginning to be- 
come senile. What we should say, is that the “gag- 
ging” in the revues and musical comedies of today 
is all right for those who like it and that kind crowd 
the theaters of this land. They buy the song and 
So are the publishers and 
the composers who own the best sellers. The only 
sour faced gentlemen are the composers who used to 
turn out the best sellers. They must resign them- 
selves to the thought that they are the victims of 
time and circumstance, the pompous purveyors of an 
art that never stands still (and in the end grinds all 
its devotees into atoms if it does not make them into 
millionaires ) the art of pleasing the public. 

, a 


There is immortality to be achieved once in a 
while, however, by the composers of songs which 
fall easily into the public ear. News comes from 
Indiana that at Terre Haute the municipality has 
built a Dresser Memorial Drive, encircling the city 
tor forty miles along the river, in honor of the late 
Paul Dresser, composer of On the Banks of the 
Wabash, recently adopted as the State anthem of 
Indiana. Also it is planned to erect a monument 
to Dresser’s memory at his birthplace with funds 
contributed by citizens of his State. Paul Dresser, 
a fine, upright, fun loving chap, must be smiling 
trom on high to see all this fuss and feather, for he 
considered On the Banks of the Wabash an oppor- 
tumst piece of gushy drivel written to catch some 
quick pennies from the sentimentally susceptible 
mob, He parodied his own effort when he wrote his 
later opus, Down Where the Wurzburger Flows. 
Dresser, by the way, was a brother of Theodore 
Dreiser, the present famous American realistic novel- 
st. We have just finished reading his bombastic 
autobiography, A Book About Myself, and wished 
with every page that Theodore might possess only 
a shred of brother Paul’s delightful humor and warm 
humanity’, 

eRe 


Dreiser probably conceived the idea of writing 
about himself because Harry Kemp, the poet, had 
done so, in his Tramping Through Life. The Kemp 
Pages, however, throb with vitality and ingenuous 
truth-telling and are arrestingly absorbing until the 
Tenzy of confession leads the author in. his final 
a ters to tell the details of his liaison and elope- 

€nt with the then wife of Upton Sinclair, novelist 
enorme. He makes such frank revelations 

le matter and the lady that he automatically 


dismisses himself forever from the ranks, of the 
artistic samurai and Cavaliers of the Pen. 
eR eR 

That grinding sound is the echo of the thoughts 
that are going round and round in the heads of. stu- 
dents and composers as to how to capture the scholar- 
ships and prize contests now being announced for 
the season of 1923-24. 

zR ® 

Charles R. Baker, former publicity promoter of 
the San Carlo Opera and now special representative 
of Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, tells a funny story 
about the celebrated danseuse and an American 
manager who made her wait for a few moments in 
his outer office after she had sent in her name to him. 
She swept the office boy, secretary and bookkeeper 
aside, opened the door to the manager's sanctum and 
said: “Sir, | may be accustomed to standing first on 
one foot and then on the other, but I do it only for 
my audiences. Now, if you wish to speak to me, 
come to my hotel. Good bye.” And out swept the 
greatest dance artist of our day. 

nee, 

Every few hours it seems to us, some one invents 
a new keyboard for the piano, the meanwhile Pade- 
rewski, Godowsky, Lhevinne, Schelling, Rosenthal, 
and the rest of the benighted old bigots keep on using 
the hopelessly old-fashioned black-and-white ivory 
arrangement on which those primitive pianistic ama- 
teurs, Rubinstein, Bulow, Tausig and Liszt used to 
grope misguidedly through (their painful per- 
formances. 

eR ® 

The way those pianists always praise the new key- 
hoards reminds us that every once in a while some 
well wisher gives us a new brand of cigarette and 
extols its virtues. “Fine,” we say, puffing with ap- 
parent pleasure, but the moment the donor's back 1s 
turned we reach out for one of our customary 
Murads and curse the departed for an interfering 
busybody. 

Ree 

Arthur Shattuck is a skillful sketch artist and 
caricaturist and draws almost as well with a pencil 
as he does with his piano. 

ne ® 

Musical weather report: “Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
hailed in London, and reigns in New York.” 

ners, 

Willy Burmester, a truly excellent fiddler, is ad- 
vertised as “The Raphael of Violinists.” Which, 
logically, makes Raphael “The Burmester of 
Painters.” 

Ree 

Coq d’Or was produced in Berlin recently and the 
departure of King Dodon for the seat of war must 
have reminded the Berliners of a certain mustached 
ruler when he set out on his journey of conquest. 

RRne 

E. S. B. writes to ask whether we know the name 
of the author and the complete verse as follows: 

It’s all a master symphony, a glad, sad song 

Of sunshine and shadow, where footsteps march along 

Adown the ways of magic 

Through happy and the tragic 

Labor laden souls of God's eternal plan 

We that are but shadows 


Across the * * * meadows 
As flowers bloom to varnish across the endless span. 


Why take the trouble about a poem and an author 
that tell us life is made up of some joys and some 
sorrows and that human beings die ? 

Re es 

Advice to musicians: July is one of the particu- 
larly dangerous months to speculate in stocks; the 
others are August, September, October, November, 
December, January, February, March, April, May 
and June. 

eer en 

From F, P. A.’s sparkling column in The ‘Tribune 
(Miss Joyce being a midnight lady equally well 
known in Paris and New York, and now appearing 
in The Vanities of 1923) : 

LINES APPRAISING MISS JOYCE 
(With the assistance of Heinrich Heine.) 
Du hast Diamanten und Perlen, 
In quantities such as appall; 
Du hast auch a whole lot of dresses, 
Und das, glaub ‘ich, is about all. 
ener e 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, member of the 
English House of Commons, held forth indignantly 
when he discovered that “one star of the films has 
been offered a yearly salary equal to those of seven 
Secretaries of State.” Sir William seems to be 
naive, for the sum in question is $52,500. In this 
country that would be the income for one week (so it 
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is said) of screen celebrities like Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, or Charley Chaplin. 

Ree 

There is much ado because champion Dempsey’s 
oil portrait was hung at a Kansas City exhibition. 
One of the best paintings by Constable was that of 
Sayre, a prize-fighter, and it belonged to the late 
Mare A. Blumenberg, founder of the Musica 
COURIER, 

ner er 

To illustrate the obsession which that popular song 
about the well known plantain exercises even in 
far distant Nova Scotia, Frank Patterson, who is 
cooling himself in the hot season at Chester, N .S., 
sent us a breakfast menu which began: 

Fruit 
Stew Prunes 
Fish 
Boiled Smoked Bananas 

I’, P. savs that that latter item, however, tasted 

suspiciously like haddock. 
RR se 

The Outlook published some paragraphs which 
should be read and digested by those musicians to 
whom they apply : 

“Doctor,” said the sick looking man in the fur coat, “sup- 
pose a man had an irregular throbbing behind his left ear, a 
low fever, and a heavy feeling all over; what do you think he 
should take for it?” 

“My friend,” said the physician, “it seems to me that he 
should take advice.” 

Ii musicians would take a line from the doctor and from 
Paganini, the present article would have no raison d'etre. 

“Madame,” returned the wizard of the violin, “many 
thanks, but my violin never dines.” 

“I greatly regret,” wrote Harold Bauer, the pianist, to a 
notorious parasite, “that | must decline your kind invitation, 
as | have hurt my thumb.” 

The creative arts, by their nature, preclude a great deal of 
sponging. The clever hostess will invite a pianist or a singer 
time after time to entertain her guests, but she has not yet 
arrived at the point where she would approach Mr. Abbey 
for “just a few figures on my parlor ceiling,” or ask Mr. 
Hastings just to “dash off an idea for a little country house.” 
The executive musician is the only artist whose victimization 
is sanctioned by society. 

We have been dinning the same sort of advice into 
ihe ears of musicians for—well, it seems to us like 
several centuries. The world has moved on since 
then, but in many ways the musician has stood still, 
The business men of America discovered how to do 
business with a maximum of profit and a minimum 
of personal labor. Rockefeller, Ford, Mellon, Mor- 
gan, and before them, Gould, Harriman, Carnegie, 
Vanderbilt, learned the principle, and some of them 
are improving on it to this very day. But the aver- 
age musician? He is the same innocent, gullible, 
truckling, trusting, person he always was, since be- 
fore the flood. He sells half his stock in trade for 
a pittance, and he gives the other half away. Our 
eloquence has been directed these many years toward 
showing the musician why he should not play or 
sing in public or in semi-public (musicales, soirées, 
at homes, etc.) without pay. By every law of logic 
and business it is a bad thing for the musician to do. 
In fact, very often it means artistic suicide for him. 
But the musician heeds not our warnings; he has his 
eyes fastened on the great White Light, and his ears 
attuned to the sound of the Lyre (Liar) of Praise. 
Why should we care any more, particularly when 
we know that the musician learns these things about 
the time he reaches the gentle age of 102 or 103? 
So let him play on, and sing on, and give, give, give 
all the time, for nothing. This is the best season 
for that sort of thing. Newport, Bar Harbor, Sara- 
toga, Narragansett—there are brilliant summer go- 
ings-on at all those places, and the free singers and 
players are welcomed there with open arms. We 
wish these charitable musicians a pleasant summer, 
ind remind them to make a brave showing in society 
by purchasing expensive and immaculate clothes for 
their appearances, and to live only at the best hotels 
and boarding places (in order to impress the haute 
monde), and to make sure in every other possible 
way that they spend every penny they scraped to- 
gether last winter—for a liberal way with money 
greatly impresses the world of high society. And 
every time the singers and players get a glass of iced 
prohibition punch and a piece of wafer in return for 
their services we promise not to sneer and not to say: 
“We told you so.” We will look simple and mur- 
mur: “QO Gawd, how long ?” 

RR eR 

Every fool can find fault, though it would puzzle 
him to do better. 

T. Ank writes: “Is Franck’s Djinns a symphonic 
or a synthetic composition ?” 

ee ® 

Hit by Automobile While Playing Ukulele, is the 
distressing headline of a local evening paper. How- 
ever, we withhold all sympathy. 

nRre 

Willy (awakened suddenly by the fortissimo crash 
in the symphony )—“How long will it take to fix the 
tire?” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Oranges Sliced Bananas 
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A “McCORMACK EVENING” 


To those who are still skeptical of the value and 
interest of the phonograph, the following letter is 
recommended—it was received a-short time ago by 
John McCormack : 


Curranyalpa_ Station, Louth, via Bourke, 
New South Wales, June 24, 1923. 


Dear Mr. McCormack: — 

No doubt you will think it strange to receive a letter 
from this out-of-the-way spot, but being an ardent admirer 
of you and your wonderful voice, and leading a very lonely 
existence 850 miles from Sydney, right out in the “never 
never” country, 200 miles from Bourke, which is the term- 
inus of the main western line of New South Wales, and 
very seldom seeing a white person, perhaps for months, my 
duties being a jackeroo on a large sheep and cattle station, 
and my work consists of traveling of the vast tracts of 
land connected with this station and inspecting the flocks 
of sheep and cattle grazing on same. 

Mostly I am away from the station homestead for weeks, 
my only companions being my saddle horse and pack-horse, 
the latter carrying all my necessities of life, including a 
small “Master’s-Voice” gramophone, and a complete col- 
lection of John McCormack’s records, both ballads and 
grand opera selections. The latest addition to my collec- 
tion being Lolita, and If You Look in the Heart of a Rose, 
Schubert’s Ave Maria with a Kreisler violin accompani- 
ment. This record I consider really beautiful, and in my 
opinion your best. : 

During your late tour of Australia I journeyed 850 miles, 
via horseback and a cattle truck and passenger train—an 
unenviable trip—to Sydney, in order that I might hear you 
sing, and was present at every concert you gave in the 
Sydney Town Hall. 

My reason for writing is to ask you to make a record 
of The Bitterness of Love. have tried on numerous 
occasions to obtain this particular record from the agents, 
but have been informed that you do not make a record of 
this song. It would give me infinite pleasure to have your 
record of this song, as I was greatly taken by this song 
during your concert season in Sydney, and I would also like 
very much an autographed photo of yourself. 

At night after my day’s toil in this wilderness, 1 always 
have a John McCormack evening by the fireside outside 
my tent, until it is time to turn in. ‘ d 

If you will grant my requests, you will give great happi- 
ness to a lonely jackeroo, and kindly address photo to 

Rupert Hearne, 
William Street, ; 
Bathurst, New South Wales, Australia. 

I have all my correspondence forwarded to above address 
because of not being in any fixed abode. Trusting every- 
thing in the garden is lovely with yourself and family, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Rupert Hearne. 

To the lonely and lonesome Mr. Hearne, the term 
“a music-lover” may justly be applied. Anybody 
who travels 850 miles on horseback and a cattle truck 
to hear a concert is a music-lover of the thirty-third 
degree. 

——— 
EXONERATED 

There was a great shock of surprise in the music 
world last March when, a few days after George 
Maxwell, head of the New York Ricordi house, had 
left for Europe, a New York Grand Jury brought 
in two indictments against him, the principal one 
accusing him of writing scurrilous letters involving 
the names of various women. Last week Judge 
McIntyre briefly dismissed the indictments, saying 
in his memorandum: “Upon careful examination of 
the testimony I can find no evidence to con- 
nect the defendant directly or circumstantially with 
the crimes.” 

This is about as complete an exoneration as any- 
one could desire. Shakespeare discovered something 
rotten in the state of Denmark, and, regarding the 
external aspects of the Maxwell case, it is not hard 
to suspect something rotten in some other place. To 
the casual observer it seems very much as if the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, knowingly or unknowingly, 
had allewed itself to be used in an attempt by a pri- 
vate person to bespatter the name of another citizen 
with the dirtiest kind of mud. Certainly the brief 
filed by the District Attorney’s office, opposing the 
dismissal of the indictments, was an astonishing bit 
of special pleading, sounding more like a personal 
attack by counsel for the plaintiff than a legal paper 
from the public prosecutor’s office. 

The Musicat Courter is heartily glad of Mr. 
Maxwell’s exoneration, both for his own sake and 
because of the position he occupies in the music pub- 
lishing world. 

--—<O -— 
RIMSKY’S SHARE 

Boris Levenson, who used to study with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff a good many years ago, calls our attention 
to the fact that we included Khovanchina among 
that master’s operas in a recent paragraph, whereas 
it was in reality written by Moussorgsky and merely, 
as Mr. Levenson says, “revised, edited and orches- 
trated” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

It would be interesting to know to just what de- 
gree Rimsky is responsible for what success Khovan- 
china has had. It has always been our idea that the 
best known Moussorgsky opera, Boris Godunoff, 
would have gone absolutely flat in its original version. 
Its success seems due to two things: the dramatic 
opportunities the book (not the music, for Boris him- 
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self has practically no effective music to sing) offers 
to a clever actor-singer, and the brilliant orchestra- 
tion and cleverness of the stage version, for both of 
which Rimsky-Korsakoff is responsible. The entire 
omission of the opening scene in Pimen’s cell and 
the inn scene would decidedly improve things, and 
even the garden scene, lovely as it is, is quite super- 
fluous, though it has the fine polonaise and the ex- 
quisite duet, the latter of which, it is said, is not 
only Rimsky’s orchestration, but also his own music 
as well, 





— 
PROF. KELLEY’S OPINION 


Prof, Edgar Stillman Kelley, returning from a 
two months’ trip to Europe, gave an interesting inter- 
view to the Cincinnati Times Star, from which the 
following is extracted : 


The stand that was maintained by the British Government 
in abstaining from giving financial support to the theater, 
the opera or even an orchestra, has been a prime factor in 
retarding, not to say preventing altogether, the development 
of a distinctively national music and a similarly indigenous 
drama. 

Whatever may be the deviation taken by our American 
people in respect to our government and the laws necessary 
to comply with the requirements of our local conditions, 
there is one British principle firmly maintained by our law- 
makers, namely, the cautious avoidance of the recognition 
of music or drama as enterprises worthy of governmental 
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support. As a result, an operatic or dramatic production 
is regarded in this country as a sport or a commercial 
speculation, following the English tradition. 

When a Briton is asked why it is so difficult to create 
an interest in such undertakings, the reply is often frankly 
given: “Because we English are not musical.” This may 
be true of the majority at the present day, but it was not 
the case in pre-reformation times, nor is it entirely true of 
all Britons today. . . . 

Some twenty years ago, while in Prague on a visit to 
Dr. Dvorak, I had the pleasure of hearing an opera by that 
master in this rebuilt opera house, and while enjoying the. 
very artistic manner in which the work of this Bohemian 
composer was given by Bohemian singers and orchestra be- 
fore a Bohemian public, who had built their own theater, | 
wondered if the time would ever arrive when, either jn 
England or America, the local creative and reproductive 
artists would meet with as warm-hearted support. 

Times have changed. Since the war England has been 
more cut off from the Continent than hitherto. The result 
has been an awakening to the realization of the fact that 
if Great Britain is to have an individual art, it must in some 
manner be supported and opportunity given the artists for 
personal expression. 

I was interested to see the many evidences furnished by 
composers, publishers, conductors, singers and players to 
produce something characteristic of their native land. It 
was also interesting to note the different ways they had of 
doing it. Some seem to think that to produce that which 
is truly British it must be wrought on the ultra French or 
German lines; others go back to nature; still others revive 
the latent sympathies in the hearts of their hearers for the 
historical and mythical, and I believe such will be the most 
successful. 





AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY FESTIVAL 


By Herbert Antcliffe 


The old universities of England have long had their degrees 
in music, which have generally been either over-valued or 
under-valued, but music as an integral part of university life 
is quite a recent development. A festival of British music 
held at Cambridge at the beginning of May Week (actually 
the first week in June) was an opportunity of showing how 
throughly music now enters into that life. It was a festival 
of youth, an entirely local festival dependent upon no outside 
soloists or orchestra and equally free from limitations in the 
choice of works to those that would pay their way. One 
reason for this last freedom is that Cambridge, town and 
university, has a large body of enthusiasts not only for the 
latest matters of research and invention but also for good 
music of all kinds. In this case the festival was inaugurated 
by the Cambridge University Musical Society, a body of 
mixed amateur and professional singers and players, headed 
by Cyril Bradley Rootham, their conductor, who is organist 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, and an all-round musician 
of remarkable ability and keenness. A couple of veterans, 
Dr. A. H. Mann of King’s and Dr. Alan Gray of Trinity, as 
well as Dr. Rootham himself, E. J. Dent and Dr. E. W. 
Naylor among the staff of the University, and one or two 
other musicians and organizers of experience helped, but the 
burden of both administrative and executive work was on the 
shoulders of the students. 

Otp Works 

After a lecture by Mr. Dent, in which he pointed out that 
it was an Englishman, Thomas Shadwell, who first united 
play, music and machinery in a satisfactory manner, and 
that Purcell displayed in his opera, Dido and Aeneas, a 
better dramatic power than either Lulli or Scarlatti, the 
music started with a nearly perfect performance of madri- 
gals, ballets, etc., by Byrd, Welkes, Wilbye, Morley, Gibbons 
and others of their period, and folksongs arranged by 
Vaughan Williams. These were sung by The English Sing- 
ers, a famous sextet formed in London but consisting, at 
least so far as the male trio is concerned, of Cambridge 
graduates. Then followed, on a Sunday evening, a concert 
of sacred music of the same period, given by the combined 
choirs of St. John’s, Trinity and King’s Colleges, in the 
chapel of the last and conducted by Drs. Rootham and Gray. 
In this was heard the perfection of the English boy choir 
as well as the complete exposition of its defects. In the set- 
tings by Welkes and Gibbons of Hosanna to the Son of 
David, in Byrd’s faux bordon of the hymn, Christe qui lux 
es et dies, and his marvellous Agnus Dei, there was that 
strangely beautiful tone and restrained expression which it 
is difficult to find elsewhere, but in Purcell’s anthem, My 
Heart Is Inditing, there’was not the vigor and freedom on 
the part either of singers or orchestra that was desirable. 

Anp New Ones 


It was with the secular and unfamiliar works, however, 
that one began to feel the real spirit of the festival. Dennis 
Arundell, a student, produced and conducted two early eigh- 
teenth century musical plays in a way that suggested the 
enthusiasm of the amateur with much of the efficiency of the 
professional. John Eccles’ setting of Congreve’s pastoral, 
The Judgment of Paris, was interesting but otherwise 
searcely worth reviving, but Midas, a burletta, written and, 
so far as the music was concerned, compiled by Kane O’Hara, 
is in a different category. Whatever one may think of the 
outspokenness on sexual matters of the authors of the day, 
there is no question but that this Irishman knew how to make 
an amusing and pleasing entertainment. The humor is 
genuine and the music good, selected as it is from all the 
best popular tunes of the day ranging from Handel to the 
worthiest of the street songs. The score, for strings, two 
flutes, oboe, trumpets, drums and harpsichord, is delightfully 
piquant and fresh, and the performance was an excellent one. 
Simplicity in the matter of staging was achieved in the 
designs of another student, C. W. H. Beaton, and if the 
placing of Mount Olympus in a gallery from which it was 
necessary for the artists themselves to remove the panels 
was naive this rather added to the spontaneity of the pro- 
duction. 

An Ourtpoor BaLtet. 

Similarly, the production of a new folk ballet, Old King 
Cole, by Ralph Vaughan Williams, on one of the lawns of 
Trinity College, had an impromptu air that did not detract 
from its effectiveness. In this case the scenery consisted of 
a single canopied chair, with the college wall as a background. 
The story was a curious mixture of history, nursery rhyme 
and imagination, and the music of nursery and folk tunes and 
strikingly original orchestral dance music. Humor and 
pathos are contrasted and blended; a touch of the romantic 


is introduced by Princess Helena (the historical character 
who afterwards became mother of Constantine the Great) 
falling in love with one of the fiddlers, and the fullest scope 
is given to all kinds of dancing from the simplest movement 
of children across the lawn to the most elaborate of morris 
dances. It was admirably done under the direction of 
Bernhard Ord by senior and junior members of the Cam- 
bridge branch of the English Folk Dance Society. The 
operas and ballet, by the way, were repeated several times. 

Other events worthy of notice were a concert of chamber 
music by the University Musical Club, which produced some 
remarkably good ensemble, playing of works by Boyce and 
Elgar, and some very undeveloped solo singing and playing, 
a very comprehensive organ recital by Dr. Alan Gray of 
native compositions from Byrd to Herbert Howells, and a 
choral and orchestral concert by the University Musical 
Society. Of this last, conducted by Dr. Rootham, the pro- 
gram consisted of works of recognized standing by Arm- 
strong Gibbs, Charles Wood, Vaughan Williams, Rootham 
and Stanford, all of whom were Cambridge men. 

The festival, as I suggested at first, was a remarkable one 
for its local character and its unconventionality. In many 
respects it was an experiment, but so successful that it is 
sure to be repeated before long; possibly it will become an 
annual affair, to the great advancement of musical feeling 
and ability in the country. 


Gerhardt Returning to Open Season Early 


Elena Gerhardt is now on the ocean en route to America. 
She has been so busily engaged with recitals in Great Britain, 
Spain and Germany since she left New York in early March, 
that she is returning in order to enjoy a brief vacation at 
the Adirondack camp of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman. 
In September she will open her season at the Berkshire 
Festival, given by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miss Gerhardt, long a favorite with the London public, 
was greeted with greater enthusiasm than ever when she 
gave four recitals, each to capacity audiences, in Queen's 
Hall in March. During her stay in Great Britain she was 
heard also in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Edinboro, and other important cities. After her fourth 
London recital so many requests poured into the office of 
her management, Daniel Mayer Co., Ltd., that a fifth concert 
took place on May 24 when Coenraad V. Bos joined her at 
the piano. After each concert crowds waited for her at the 
stage entrance and every effort was made on the part of 
her admirers to convince her that any difference which may 
have existed had been forgotten and that the art of German 
lieder singing had lost none of its popularity when the 
acknowledged High Priestess of that art favored them with 
her presence. : 

Miss Gerhardt’s coming tour will take her to the Pacific 
Coast during the months of December and January. She has 
not been heard there since 1917 and her advent is eagerly 
anticipated. This part of her tour will be under the local 
direction of L. E. Behymer and Selby C. Oppenheimer m 
California and in the Northern Pacific States with Steers 
& Coman. 

Other important appearances listed for her include the 
Mannerchor of Indianapolis, where she will fill her fourth 
engagement in three consecutive seasons; in the Fritschy 
course in Kansas City; with the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, 
and a return to Pittsburgh, under the auspices of The Art 
Society, for which she gave a recital last winter which was 
voted the most highly enjoyable of the entire season. An- 
other series of recitals in Europe, beginning in London im 
March, will limit her stay in America to the end of February. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Offers Scholarships 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will offer to de- 
serving students, who need assistance toward their musi- 
cal education, twelve scholarships covering tuition in theif 
major study during the session of 1923-24. These scholar- 
ships will be assigned to such departments and _ teachers 
for which the most promising applications are received, 
will apply to any department of the Conservatory for wor 
under the best teachers. 


McQuhae Still Filling Dates 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, has been engaged to give a fe- 
cital at Harrisonburg, Va., under the auspices of 
State Normal College for Women on August 10. He will 
be heard also for the first time at the Casino Club at 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., on August 16. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE SISTINE CHAPEL CHOIR TO TOUR AMERICA 
UNDER DIRECTION OF MONSIGNOR ANTONIO RELLA 


Organization Consists of Fifty-four Voices—Pope’s Choir Has Never Been Heard in America 


Notwithstanding that Europe has for many years sent us 
a succession of fine vocal and instrumental artists, it has 
never been possible heretofore to induce the famous Sistine 
Chapel Choir of the Vatican Rome to come to America. 
This organization derives its name from the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome, where its unrivaled singing and the wonderful fres- 
coes of Michel Angelo draw a never ending stream of great 
painters, musicians and art patrons from all corners of the 
world. This choir enjoys the exclusive privilege of appear- 
ing at all functions in which the Pope appears in person. 

Due entirely to the enterprise of a San Franciscan, Frank 
W. Healy, who is backed by the financial pledges and per- 
sonal influence of prominent patrons of musical art, the 
principal citfes of the United States will hear these famous 
singers during a ten weeks’ concert tour, which will open in 
New York, October 14. The choir will be in San Fran- 
cisco, December 7. 

Many futile attempts have been made to bring this choir 
to America and many obstacles had to be surmounted by 
Mr. Healy. It was necessary to obtain the consent of the 
reigning Pontiff, Pius XI. and Antonio Rella, the director 
of the organization. In this task the impresario was heartily 
assisted by Archbishop Edward J. Hanna. Among the guar- 
antors, each pledged for $2,500, are: Archbishop Edward J. 
Hanna, William H. Crocker, R. M. Tobin, Milton H. 
Esberg, A. F. Giannini, E, J. Tobin, Eleanor Martin, Herbert 
Fleischhacker, W. H. Leahy, Sherman, Clay & Company, 
Fairmont Hotel, R. E. Queen, Vincent W. Hallinan, Harry 
E. Blood, A. E. Sharboro, George Tourny, James Moses, 
Martha M. Hanify, John Francis Neylan, J. K. Armsby, 
Celia Clark, Helen Irwin Crocker, Christine F. Donohoe, 
A. P. Welch and Dr. John Gallway. Los Angeles music- 
lovers have pledged $50,000. ~ 

The Sistine Chapel Choir is in the fifth century of its 
existence and now comprises fifty-four members, sixteen of 
which are tenors, ten bassos, four male sopranos, four male 
altos, and twenty boy sopranos, all of whom have enjoyed 
the tuition of the great Perosi and his equally illustrious 
associate, Antonio Rella. The boys are selected from all 
Italy and educated and trained by Monsignor Rella in a 
special school situated within the shadow of the Vatican and 
endowed by Pius X. Admission to the Sistine Chapel Choir 
is an eagerly-sought honor. Every applicant must be a well 
schooled musician with a voice thoroughly capable of achiev- 
ing distinction as a soloist and acceptable for the ensemble. 


The vocal methods of this famous body of singers have 
never been adequately explained; their manner of decreasing 
and increasing tone and their fusion conveys wonder even 
to minds versed in the art. No other organization of any 
time rivals this, either in regard to ancient and glorious tradi- 
tion or in contribution to the evolution of choral art. No 
instrumental accompaniment is used. Unusually impressive 
programs of the greatest interest will be given on this tour, 
including unedited masterpieces of composers such as Perosi 
and others, heretofore confined exclusively to the Sistine 
Chapel. Upon the occasion of its visit to Australia two 
years ago, it achieved a splendid success. At the end of 
the engagement Archbishop Mannix (of Australia) issued 
a public letter wherein he referred to the Australian tour 
as a triumph. 

Monsignor Rella, who has secured permission for the 
choir to appear in America in the purple, scarlet and white 
cassock worn in the Sistine Chapel, enjoys the title of Per- 
petual Vice Director of the Sistine Chapel Cho:r and 
Vatican Beneficiary. He is a musician of tremendous attain- 
ments and issues the final edict in all things pertain’ng to 
music at the Vatican. He is pre-eminent in the cultivation 
of the voice, in the study of Gregorian chant, and in the 
artistic execution and scientific restoration of the classical 
polyphonic compositions of Palestrina and other early com- 


posers. He has a distinguished membership in the inter- 
national societies of sacred music. At the express desire 
of His Holiness Pius X., Monsignor Rella trained and 


directed the twelve hundred singers who participated in 
the solemn junction held in St. Peter’s on the occasion of 
the centenary of St. Gregory. This incomparable success 
led His Holiness Pius X. to name him Monsignor and 
Vatican Beneficiary. The great mass of San Marcello, 
written by Palestrina and sung in 1920 upon the canonization 
of Joan d’Arc in St. Peter’s, was directed by Monsignor 
Rella. In addition to the twenty years of Monsignor Rella’s 
connection with the Sistine Chapel Choir, he was director 
of the North American College at Rome. When he comes 
to America he will be greeted by many friends and former 
pupils. 

Monsignor Rella has a host of friends in America among 
the membership of the Knights of Columbus. It was he who 
conducted the singing during the mass said by His Holiness 
Benedict XV. for the visiting Knights of Columbus in the 
Vatican Gardens at Rome, August 29, 1920. 








Wintter Watts Wins Parker Fellowship 


Since the establishment of the Department of Musical 
Composition in 1921 by the American Academy in Rome, 
four Fellows have now been appointed—Leo Sowerby, of 
Chicago; Howard H. Hanson, of San Jose, Cal., and Ran- 
dall Thompson, of Roxbury, Mass., all of whom are now 
pursuing their studies at the Academy and a fourth award 


Pas 





Brunel photo 


WINTTER WATTS, 


winner of the Rome prize in musical composition for 1928. 


has Just been made to Wintter Watts, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WM received honorable mention in the competition last year. 
t. Watts was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, of American 
Parents, neither of whom was a musician. His only early 
puusical training was as choir boy from the age of nine to 
ourteen. He early displayed a talent for drawing and 
at the age of thirteen entered the Cincinnati Art Academy. 
Ath following four years were spent in an architect’s office. 
pe € age of eighteen, he turned to the study of singing 
sin organ, and for the next three years was occupied with 
ae playing and directing choirs in Cincinnati. Then 
= suddenly he began to compose, writing light opera and 
Cy wees: and incidental music for plays, in New York 
givin ext, for a short time, he conducted a road company, 
oT. g Martha and Bohemian Girl, and after a few months 
i audeville, he went to Florence, Italy, to study singing. 
wie money soon gave out and he returned to New York, 
te he received a scholarship at the Institute of Musical 
Per, taking up the serious study of composition under Dr. 
y.Goetschius. After an intensive course of study for 
*e and one-half years, he graduated in 1914. He then 


taught theory for a year in California and later substituted 
for a year at the New York Institute of Musical Art. 

Among his compositions are incidental music for Alice 
in Wonderland (produced at the Little Theater, New York, 
in 1920); Etchings, suite for orchestra (first two move- 
ments played at the Stadium, College of the City of New 
York, in 1922); Vinegar Man, a dramatic ballad; Miniver 
Cheevy, ballad for baritone and orchestra; Vignettes of 
Italy, a song cycle for high voice, and also about 200 songs, 
of which over seventy have been published, including Wings 
of Night, Pierrot, Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee, Night- 
ingale and the Rose, Like Music on the Waters, etc. 

This year Mr. Watts also won the Pulitzer Traveling 
Scholarship in musical composition, awarded by Columbia 
University, and he is at present abroad fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of that honor. 

On October 1 he will enter upon the American Academy's 
Fellowship, which bears the name of the late Horatio 
Parker. The appointment is for a term of three years and 
the annual allowance is $2,000 with free residence and studio 
at the Academy and opportunity to visit the important musi- 
cal centers of Europe. 

There is to be a similar competition for a musical Fel- 
lowship every year. The American Academy is endeavoring 
by this means to encourage the young musicians of Amer- 
ica in the same way in which the famous Prix de Rome has 
aided in the inspiration and development of many composers 
in. the modern French school. 


Edgar Stillman. Kelley Lectures 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 25, before the student body 
of the Summer School at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Edgar Stillman Kelley gave a lecture on The Rea- 
sons for the Rules. Comment was made upon the fact that 
there is at the present moment a greater revolt against all 
manner of traditions in religion, morals or in art, than 
ever before. The great masters are cited as men who have 
“broken rules” or “thrown them to the winds,” but on 
careful inspection of their works it will be seen that these 
innovations were not a mere destruction of prescribed regu- 
lations, but a modification or amplification of the methods 
of applying those fundamental principles that are based upon 
immutable laws. 

The lecturer suggested that, as our scientists, during the 
past century, had proven the unity of the universe, we have 
a good reason to believe that this unity manifested in the 
laws of gravity, heat, and light, must also apply to the 
laws of sound. By means of charts and diagrams, the in- 
fluence of thé laws of acoustics upon chord formations and 
the relative values of the principal tones of a chord, and 
likewise those of the chords of a key, was shown. This 
relationship of the art of music to the physical laws of the 
universe is significant, for these laws are eternal and were 
therefore in existence long before the appearance of man 
on the earth. Man has only by degrees learned to apply 
the principles of these laws, and whatever rules he may 
formulate, recast or destroy altogether, the laws themselves 
will remain. 


Stanley Adds Mt. Vernon to Bookings 


Helen Stanley, whose popularity throughout Ohio has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in the past two years, has 
added Mount Vernon, Ohio, to her list of bookings for 
next season. Mme. Stanley will appear under the auspices 
of the Musical Club, WH __ 


Another Operatic Triumph for Edith De Lys 


Edith De Lys is proving to be a sensation of the opera 
season at the Zoo in Cincinnati this summer. Her great 
success in Traviata already has been told in these columns, 
and now comes word by telegraph of her triumph in Tosca, 
when the entire house was sold out and many extra chairs 
had to be put into use to accommodate the crowd. 
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Bassi to Represent Musical Courier 
Antonio Bassi, a well known figure in operatic circles 
in the United States for the last quarter of a century, once 
impresario and, for several years past, proprietor of a high'y 





ANTONIO BASSI 
URTER in Milan 
ture by Eurico Caruso, 


who will represent the Musica, C Carica- 


successful costume business which he recently sold, is going 
hack to his native land of Italy on the S. S. Giuseppe Verdi, 


A REAL HOME FOR 
STUDENTS 


ME. PAPALARDO. the well known 
vocal master and conductor. offers to 
four girl students wishing to study under 


his direction the coming season, the entire 








first floor in his private home. consisting 
of four rooms, kitchen and bath. Porch and 
beautiful grounds. Prospective students 
from out of town will be given particular 


Application must be made 
Further 


consideration. 
at once. References required, 
particulars on request. 
ADDRESS 
THE PAPALARDO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
and OPERATIC TRAINING 
315 West 98th Street New York City 
Telephones: Riverside 1669—Marble 1573 











MUSICAL COURIER 


sailing today, August 2, accom 
panied by Mrs. Bassi, who, an 
American, has never seen the 


native land of her husband. It is 
Mr. Bassi’s intenticu to settle there 
at Milan, although he will make 
frequent trips to tnis country. 

Mr. Bassi has been appointed 
representative ol tne MUSICAL 
Courter at Milan. We will open 
an office there about October 1, the 
address of which will be duly given 
in these columns. Until then his 
address will be care of The Bank 
of America and Italy, Milan. 

Mr. Bassi’s long familiarity with 
operatic affairs and artists puts him 
in a position to be of special value 


to Musicat Courter readers in 
Italy or those who are visiting 
Italy. One of Mr. Bassi’s first 


tasks will be the preparation of a 
reliable list of singing teachers ia 
the principal Italian cities. 


RAVINIA OPERA 


(Continued From Page 5.) 
is her phlegmatism. She easily was 
the star of the night. Lauri-Volpi 
was not at his best as the Duke of 
Mantua. He had some great mo- 
ments, when he gave complete 
satisfaction. Giuseppe Danise was 
Rigoletto, which he costumed beau- 
tifully. Virgilio Lazzari was not 
in good form either, and his Spara- 
fucile was far below his usual high 
standard. Louis D'Angelo was 
satisfactory as Monterone; like- 
wise Philene Falco as the Count- 
ess, and Correnti is Giovanna. Ina 
Sourskaya was Maddalena 

The orchestra played well under 
Gennaro Papi's forceful direction. 
A special word of praise is once 
again due the stage director, Ar- 
mando Agnini, for the beautiful 
pictures. 

Tos A, Jt Ly 28, 

\ repetition of Puccini's Tosca 
with the same cast heard previ- 
ously concluded the week's operatic 
program 


RENE Devries. 


Kindler Does Not Scorn 
” ° 
“Popular” Music 

Hans Kindler, for all his success 
in the classic music for the cello 
and in introducing modern works, 
does not scorn the so-called “popu 
lar” selections 

“Many people,” he “like 
music which is interesting only in 


Says, 


August 








its direct appeal to the ear, and 
these people form a huge public 
which will contribute largely to the 
ever increasing body of music lovers who enjoy the more 
highly developed forms. A good, honest tune has won many 
a person hitherto uninterested in music over to the fold. The 
tune itself may be of no great significance musically, but if 
it has helped to make a music lover, it is by no means to be 


despised.” 


Emmy Krueger Engaged for Bayreuth 


That the Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth, in the early 
summer of 1924, are an assured fact is shown by the en- 


EMMY 


KRUEGER 


gagement of the dramatic soprano, Emmy Krueger, who 
will come to America in March, 1924, for a short concert 
tour, for the roles of Sieglinde and Kundry. 

Miss Krueger writes her manager, M. H. Hanson, that 
Siegfried Wagner, the son of Richard Wagner, and the 
daughter of Franz Liszt, plans to come to America to raise 
funds for the festival in January. This will be the first 
Festspiele since the war, but Miss Krueger has received 4 
“call” from Siegfried Wagner to Sayreuth the 
middle of August for the advance rehearsals for next sea- 
son. At present the prima donna is in Switzerland working 
with her accompanist, Prof. Schuegraft. 


go to 





MARINA CAMPANARI 


A New Goloratura 
Soprano Just Arrived 
from Italy 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


Management until September 30—HAENSEL & JONES, New York 


Exclusive Management after October ist, S. Hurok, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO—VICTOR RECORDS 





KATHERINE HOFFMANN, Accompanist and Soleis! 


—— 











VICTOR RECORDS 


~ DE LUCA 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


TOUR THROUCH TO PACIFIC COAST IN OCTOBER 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
L. CG. Breid and Paul Long 4s 
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1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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I SEE THAT 





Maurice Ravel will visit America next season for the first 
time, under the management of Daniel Mayer. 

Emmy Krueger has been engaged for the Wagner Festival 
at Bayreuth next summer. 
y Brown will return to the United States in the fall 
of 1924 under the management of R. E. Johnston. 

The Musica. Courter has inaugurated a song puzzle con- 


test. 
ames Lattimore Himrod, president of the International 
Chautauqua Assembly and Summer School at Lake 


Orion, was asked to resign. 

Ethel Leginska gave the first performance of her Dance 
of a Puppet at a recent London recital. 

Richard Crooks has just made his first records 
Victor. 

Mischa Levitzki has added Minneapolis to the list of cities 
in which he will play return dates next season. 

William Robyn has recorded Mana-Zucca’s Rachem for the 
Victor. 

Dusolina Giannini will make her first Southern tour next 
February. 

Laurence Clifford Gibson, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Hans Van den Burg Memorial Committee has been or- 
ganized to rescue, from possible oblivion the musical 

compositions of that composer. 

Josephine Percy, soprano and vocal teacher, is dead. 

Rudolph Reuter has a master class in Germany. 

Maurice Dambo‘s has just completed five new works for 
cello. 

The Society of the Friends of Music 
season some of the Bach cantatas. 

Paderewski has been signally honored by the Polish Gov- 
ernment with the Polonia Restituta. 

George Folsom Granberry has had a most successful term 
as head of the music department at the University of 
Georgia Summer School. 

The operatic scholarships to be awarded at the Eastman 
School of Music have aroused unusual interest. 

Walter Anderson has engaged Theodore Strong as his asso- 
ciate manager. 

W. Warren Shaw's summer classes at Carnegie Hall were 
a great success, 

Oscar Saenger will open his own studios for a summer 
season in Chicago next year. 

An unofficial meeting of the concert managers will be held 
in New York at the Hotel Commodore, August 6. 

Many Americans are attending the American School of 
Fine Arts and the American Conservatory of Music 
at Fontainebleau. 

Johan Bull, the Musicat 
nephew of Ole Bull. 

Estelle Liebling will be soloist at the 
Tuesday evening, August 7. 

E. Robert Schmitz will hold a_ three 
Madison, Wis., beginning August 6. 

\lexander Kipnis, bass-baritone, will be heard for the first 
time in concert in America next fall. 

Harold Eisenberg has won recognition with his new work, 
The Art and Science of Violin Playing. 

Harold Land is filling his third engagement as soloist with 
the New York Symphony at Chautauqua. 

Hagen, on the Ruhr, has a new concert hall seating 5,000 

__ persons. 

The Contemporary Music Forum 
submit works for consideration. 

Phradie Wells is said to be the thirty-third artist to go 
Irom the Saenger Studios to the Metropolitan. 

The British Music Society celebrated William Byrd’s ter- 
centenary. 

Mrs. Rosa Newmarch was the first foreigner to make an 
earnest study of the early development of Russian 
music. 

The Beethoven Association is going to have its own home 
next winter, a suite in the Hotel Algonquin. 

Romualdo Sapio believes that the association of music and 
color is but a fancy of the imagination. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir will tour America next season 
under the direction of Antonio Rella. 

Wintter Watts, of Brooklyn, N. Y., won the Parker Fel- 
lowship. 

The pemectments against George Maxwell were dismissed 

Judge McIntyre in the ¢ Court of General Sessions. 

With: Armstrong’s latest book is Lillian Nordica’s Hints 


for the 


tenor, is holding a master class 


will produce each 


Courter’s cartoonist, is a grand 
Stadium Concert on 


weeks’ course at 


invites composers to 
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The Stadium Concerts 


soloist at the Stadium 
Owing to heavy 


Alma Beck, contralto, was the 
concert on Tuesday evening, July 24. 
rain the concert had to be held in the great hall, but there 
was a large audience on hand to hear Miss Beck, who was 
in fine voice. Here is a young artist who should go far 
in her profession. She is the possessor of a naturally beau- 
tiful contralto voice, of wide range and luscious quality, 
which she uses with much taste. Moreover Miss Beck is a 
fine musician and her singing is marked by its good style. 
Her first contribution was the Bemberg aria from La 
Mort de Jean d’Arc, admirably rendered, which served to 
put her en rapport with her audience at once. As an encore 
she gave a charming little number about the Spring, later 
being heard in the Amour! Viens Aider! from Samson 
et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), which aroused added interest and 
enthusiasm. A welcomed encore was the Habanera from 
Carmen, given with much dash of spirit and color. She 
was the recipient of great applause. 

The orchestra played numbers by 
Wagener and Liszt. 

Fripay EventinG PRroGRAM 

Mischa Mischakoff, the violinist chosen from 500 com- 
petitors to appear at the Stadium concerts, selected the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in D major as his medium to arouse 
a larger crowd than usual to great enthusiasm. It was 
impossible to determine the size of his tone as the prevail- 
ing winds and acoustics were not the best, but that this new- 
comer has quality both of technic and cerebration is not to 
be doubted. He gave the impression of being thoroughly 
routined and decided as to the effects he wanted and got. 


Dvorak, Glazounoff, 
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The audience was just as decided in wanting encores and 
was granted three 

The other feature of the Friday evening program was the 
initial hearing of the first of the five accepted in 
the prize competition American Polonaise, by Walling 
ford Riegger, is an attempt at training the jerks and 
gesticulations of typical jazz rhythm into the three-four 
metric. It is an interesting experiment and a very suc 
cessful one since the stunt the composer set himself was 
ingeniously carried out, the co-ordination and continuity of 
the whole being amazing. The banal harmonies and senti- 
mental melody, also characteristic of jazz, were manifest, 
so it is hard to say whether the quality of the idiom is im 
proved by being served up on a differently shaped platter. 
One shudders to remember other rhythmic experiments, 
some of them requiring whole orchestras of trained eurhyth 
maticians. 

Der Freischutz overture 
Italy were the offerings of the 
quent browsing it was found an stronger 
turesque impressions were made by the same 
Israel Zangwill and transmitted in more lasting form, al 
though through a different medium. 


scores 


and Charpentier’s Impressions of 
Philharmonic. Upon subse 
and more pic- 
scenes on On 


Clarence Gustlin Programs Mana-Zucca 
Compositions 
Clarence Gustlin, the brilliant Californian pianist, who 
will be heard in the East this coming season, will program 
a group of compositions by Mana-Zucca. He will also play 
her concerto with orchestra in Los Angeles, 
































find in no other piano. 
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Masons Hamlin 
| Pianoforte | 


| is made for those with discriminating musical taste. 
a sympathetic quality of tone which musicians declare they i 
i Like the human voice it is unique 
| and fascinating in its musical appeal, ever revealing new i 
i 


Let your musical nature respond to the tonal beauty of i | 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano and you will understand why Vi 
-. it becomes virtually a priceless possession to its owner. | 


| 
| 
: HMason & Hamlin Co. } 
| 
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to Singers, published by E. P. Dutton & Company. i 
Nearly one-half of Alice Gentle’s bookings for next season i 
are reengagements. 
Olga Samaroff has been granted a divorce from Leopold = a =: 
Stokowski. a = — - 
G. N. 











E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


by request will hold an 


ADDITIONAL MASTER CLASS 


During Three Weeks in August, Beginning Monday, August 6th, at 
122 West Washington Avenue 


Class work and a limited amount of private teaching 
Exceptional location in the heart of the lake district 


For information address: MISS L. D. BOGUE : 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


- Madison, Wisconsin 


122 West Washington Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Mary Welch a Successful Artist 


That the prediction made by critics when Mary Welch 
made her first appearance with the Chicago Apollo Club 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was a right one is 
attested by the immediate recognition and brilliant success 
that has been hers. This season the gifted contralto sings 
her fourth consecutive engagement with these two organ- 
izations. Having sung the Bach B Minor Mass twice with 
success, Miss Welch has again been engaged by the Apollo 
Club to sing Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion. Throughout 
her numerous engagements, which have included appearances 
with choral societies, symphony orchestras and musical clubs 
in every State in the Union and every province in Canada, 
she has inspired unqualified approval by her ample, rich, 
resonant and sympathetic voice, her artistic conception, het 
unassuming and sincere manner, and her intellectual and 
interpretative ability 

Miss Welch sang in South Bend 
joint recital with Charles Marshall, of the 


(Ind.) on April 7, in 
Chicago Civic 


Opera Company. Regarding the concert the South Bend 
Tribune reviewer commented as follows: “Miss Welch, 
whose voice is a contralto, sang the next group of songs. 


She has a voice of good quality, uses it well, and her 
rendition of Cole’s Love's Invocation was lovely. She has 
artistic feeling and made the occasion much brighter by her 





MARY WELCH 


doesn’t hear such depth of feeling and in- 
Miss Welch is an artist.” 
follow: 


singing. One 
stinctive artistry often.. 
Other press encomiums 


Probably no more 
has ever been heard 


successful interpretation of a dramatic ballad 
here than Miss Welch's forceful rendition of 


The Sailor’s Wife. She has a voice of wonderful range as well as 
quality, and her selections comprise a variety of motifs seldom 
heard in a single evening.—The Oregonian, Portland, Ore 

She sang with artistic feeling unmarred by any touch of pose and 
scofed a genuine and deserved success.—Cincinnati Inquirer 

The singer has a richtone voice of excellent range ind sings 
with a surety f control which makes her program a delight to the 
musician while her perfect diction and personal charm is a joy t 
everyone A group of Schumann numbers was beaut 
fully rendered, as were the songs of the following group opening 


with To One Unknown, an exquisite poem set to music by Cat 
penter The artist was most generous with her encores, After 
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the third group she sang an old love eong, Sweet Genevieve, which 
held her audience in deepest silence iss Welch made an at- 
tractive picture as she sang.—Journal, Peoria, III. 





Miss Welch has a voice of rare beauty and range, which coupled 
with her charming personality, made the evening a memorable one. 
The Schumann ro ME wei in the first group were rich in feeling and 
in Ich Grolle Nicht reached a tense dramatic height. In the mod- 
ern numbers that followed, Miss Welch showed a most exquisite 
understanding, and through her perfect diction and sympathetic 
voice brought a message to every one in the audience. Following 
the atmospheric sea pictures of Elgaris she negate with a simple, 
appealing rendering of Sweet Genevieve. . ° iveryone must 
agree with the brief comment of one musician——‘‘Here is a voice that 
needs no apology!"’—-Star, Peoria, Ill. 

Some Flesch Aphorisms 
Carl Flesch, who returns to America next January, is 
not only famous as a violinist but also as a commentator on 
musical topics. He has a pithy style, as some of his aphor- 
isms, printed herewith, indicate: 

Display of tone is fiddling for its own sake and negligible art, 
Violin playing is only the means to an end—the composer's means of 
expression. 

NVhoever plays the Beethoven or the peonene concerto publicly must 
be aware that he has a mission to fulfill 

Artistic violinism calls for thought and impulse in equal proportions. 

The artist can approach the highest only when he has so far 
mastered technic that he may permit himself the luxury of forgetting it. 

“Let me hear no more of these technical frills,” say the foxes to 

whom the grapes are too sour. But they forget that Joachim, in order 
to reveal the Beethoven concerto to humanity, first had to play the 
Ernst Othello fantasie with consummate technic. And where would be 
the technic of the modern orchestra without Paganini? 











THE MUSICAL COURIER’S SONG 
PUZZLE 


Cne of Johan Bull’s series of cartoons appears on 
page 27 of this issue. Each picture represents 
some song — but the artist does not insist that it 
represents only one song. Here, for instance, is a 
list of titles that occured to one reader: 


1. Kiss in the Dark (Herbert) 

2. J’aime le Son du Cor (French) 

3. Tally-Ho (Leoni) 

4. The End of a Perfect Day (Carrie 


Jacobs-Bond) 
5. Hail, the Conquering Hero Comes 
(Haendel) 
6. Rock-a-bye Baby 
7. Sidewalks of New York 
This is summer and you probably have quite a 
little spare time. Invent your own list of titles 
(songs or arais) and send it in to the Puzzle 
Editor, care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, before September 1. The three best 
lists will be printed in these columns and a year’s 
subscription to the Musical Courier presented to 
each of the three winners. 

















An “Introduction” to Beethoven 


How would you like to be introduced to Beethoven? At 
least to his music, for the first time? Would it not bring 
a real thrill? And yet this is just the way Lionel Robert- 
son, artist and connoisseur, expressed it. 

Florence Trumbull, the pianist, was a guest at Mr. 
Robertson’s summer home in Ravinia on Chicago’s “north 
shore” and the home of summer opera. She and the others 
had been out on the terrace drinking tea, and then wandering 
back into the house, Miss Trumbull sat down at the piano. 
It was the twilight hour, and possibly the witching moment 
for new impressions. 

Even so, Mr. Robertson relates the incident as follows: 
“She began playing. It was something of Beethoven's. Dare 
I confess it that up to that time I had always swallowed 
Seethoven early in a piano program with the hope that 
something more palatable would follow? 

“But Florence Trumbull’s Beethoven was a revelation. It 
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seemed to me I had never heard him before. That I wags 
being introduced to his music for the first time!” 

Some such distinct appeal Florence Trumbull appears to 
make whenever she plays, even if it is not Beethoven at 
the twilight hour. R. 
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Papalardo Versatile 


Arturo Papalardo, master of vocal technic, has reached 
a point where the virility and enthusiasm of his youth blends 
with the wisdom and experience of maturity. Through his 
high standards, vigor, and unusual insight, he attained 
recognition in various fields early in life, basing his actiyj- 
ties upon a trinity of qualifications : comprehending intuition, 
broad intelligence and solid musicianship. These characteris. 
tics fit him to cope with the American talent and tempera- 
merit, since he can add a needed stability and appreciation 
of tradition to the national impetuosity and independence. 
He pours out a fountain of knowledge in his master lessons, 





Photo by Harris and Ewing. 
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PAPALARDO 


This does not end with the different branches of music, but 
includes other arts, literature, science and philosophy. His 
pupils obtain extensive information from him as well as 
intensive study. He teaches not only music, but music in 
its relation to life and endeavor. His results are obtained 
not only by appealing to the intellect and emotion of his 
students but by awakeni ng their personality and liberating 
their artistic self-expression. Untiring himself, he allows 
no lagging; scrupulously accurate, he allows no slipshod 
technic, and his criticisms are constructive from beginning 
to end. 

Maestro Papalardo has been in America only ten years 
and has already an enviable standing. Although he was 
advised not to come to New York, for fear he would be 
swallowed up, he is now pointed out as a prominent authority 
in the musical life of the metropolis. Nor is the reason 
hard to find. America has always welcomed the cultured 
riches of the older races. To the heredity and strong train- 
ing of Italy this maestro adds the progressiveness of the 
newer land. He is animated by the pioneer spirit and ar- 
dently desires to help his adopted country become as great 
in the field of music as she now is in the lines of practical 
endeavor. 
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MUSICAL AMERICANS IN LONDON, 
(Right to left) Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Clevelan 
Orchestra; Ninon Romaine, American pianist, and Edward 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH ONLY A 
SUITCASE. 


Clair Eugenia Nmith, mezzo soprano, globe trotting Johnson, Metropolitan Opera tenor, at the Albert Hall tae 
again, dispenses with trunks and luggage and will buy London. (Photographed for the Musica Covrigk 4 
as she goes cheating climate. (NSwatstika photo) : Clarence Lucas) . This pi 
. i pic 
Mrs. Del 
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3 ESTELLE LIEBLING Snappe din hei 
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soprano, who will appear as soloist with the Philharmoni wheel chair at 



















: | Orchestra, under the direction of Willem Van Hood Rochester, VWinn.. 

S| wstratten, at the Stadium on Tuesday evening, August 7 after an operation 
S| by Dr. C. H. Mayo 
El Nhe is accompanied 
- i by her sister Hul 


dah 















= ) 
: LAZAR 8. . 

= SAMOI LAE P, latter 

= with his wife and Georg 

= daughter, en route GLAD TO BE OFF. | ostude? 
3 to Italy. “No \ ol- The happy looking young lady in the middle of the pic- riding 
: stead lau he re, ture is Florence Macbeth, favorite coloratura soprano, case, 
3 sayx L. S. 8. snapped just as she was leaving for Europe on the BS which 

Paris. Ernest Schelling, the pianist (left) crossed oi 


the same steamer. Yeatman Griffith, Miss Macbeth 

teacher was saying goodby to her before he left for le 

ingeles where he is now conducting a summer master 
class in singing. (Photo by Harry Cahill) 
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LUNEDI 25 GIUGNO - Ore 2i prec. 


REPLICA A RICHIESTA GENERALE 
Ultima Recita e Serata d’onore dell’applauditissima Soprano 
SIGNORINA MARY MM. CORMIC 


con l'Opera in 4 atti 


LA BOHEME 


di G. PUCCINI 
ELENCO ARTISTICO ec PERSONAGGI 























3 Soprano (Mimi) - Signe MARY m. CORMIC Basso (Colline) - Sig. GIUSEPPE GUAL TIER! 
Soprano (Musetta) - Signa ADALGISA GIANA Baritono (Schaunard) - Sig. TOMASO FANTINI 
3 Tenore (Rodolfo) - Sig. Cav. NARCISO DEL RY Comico (Aicindore) 
= { . FRANCESCO FESTA 
Baritono (Marcello) - Sig DARIO ZANI Comico (Benoit) te one 


Tenore (Parpignol) N.N. - Basso (Sergente dei Doganieri) N.N 





MOZART AT BADEN-BADEN, 


MUU ARAL 











IF 1 short time ago there were some special Mozart performances at the Kurtheater in the 
well known German watering place, Baden-Baden The photograph shows the cast of MARY McCORMIC, { 
Don Giovanni in which treo Americans were concerned, George Meader, the Metropolitan the young American soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, has been study"! | 
tenor (standing at the extreme right) and Selma Lewison (fourth from the left). The and singing in Italy of late. At Monza, as Mimi in Boheme, she ple ased the Laat | 
others ave (beginning left) Leo Nchiitzendorf, brother of the Metropolitan baritone; so much that, at the end of a series of performances, there was presented (as the r | 
YWme, d’Ernst, BR. Schneider, Rehkemper, Malz-Motta and Norma Datossy, sister of Ellen says) “by general request” a special performance, and it was made an “Event 
\4| Dalossy of the Metropolitan Opera. The conductor was Josef Stransky, who appears Honor” for Miss McCormic, a special mark of consideration generally accor ine 
IE | in the foreground (right). Beside him is stage manager Dr. Waag. Selma Lewisohn to old and established favorites. The bill also describes La Boheme, @ PY ipo u 
1 | is Mrs, Walter Lewisohn, wife of the New York banker. It was her operatic debut and by Miss McCormic and the company, as a “grandioso successo,” which is not hard shots Cop 
I she ix said to have scored a distinct success (Photograph by Li Osborne) translate into English. ogra p | 
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tio composers 


This picture of Percy Grainge and 
B rs. Delius was taken this spring while the 
were together in Frankfurt-on-Main, holding rehearsals and 


prepar ing manusc ripts for pu blication, 


QUEENA MARIO AND ANNA HAMLIN, 


the sopranos, snapped at the beautiful home of th 


latter at Lake Placid, where her father, the late 
George Hamlin, had his summer classes of vocal 
students. While it looks as though Miss Mario is 
of the pie- riding on Miss Hamlin’s shoulders, this is not the 
1 soprand, tase, for she is standing on the side of her new cai 
» the 8.8 hich she drove to Lake Placid from Lake George, 
rossed on where she is spending the summer. 
Macbeth: 
ft for Lo 
ver master 


vill) 


ANNA CASE, 
spr: oe f 
: ES was recently a visitor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
ahs - Coppicus, Portchester, N. Y., where the acc ompanying 
bograph of the singer and Mr. Coppicus’ pet goat, Lola, 
was taken. 
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JOHN BARCLAY, 
the tall gentleman at the left, 
an appearance as soloist at the Stadium concerts on July 18 
then sailed for July 21 to spend a 
abroad, during which time he will sing in France and Bug 
land, THis first New York recital nert season will take place 
carly in November. With him is A, M. Oberfelder, concert 
manager of Denver, Colo., and the two were 

fishing trip at the Platte 


took his season's farewell in 


and EKurope on month 


sna ppe don a 


REA STELLA, 
broadcast In Bibleland, 
Mana-Zucea. 


(‘ahon 
twelve 


will 


songs 


Meith iy. 


SAMAROFF, 
Nonia, in the garden of her 


Neal Harbor, Me 


OLGA 


daughter, 
Chassellas, at 


with her litth home 


GLADYS RICE, 
one of the charming sing- 
ers of the Riesenfeld 
staff, was the principal 
soloist at the Rialto for 
the week of July 22. By 
special request she sang 
Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses, the charming 
ballad by Openshaw. Miss 
Rice has been singing at 
the Rivoli theater for the 
past two seasons and has 
now won a place among 
the most popular artists 
presented to the weekly 
patrons of these two 
houses. (Campbell photo) 
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JUDSON HOUSE AND IRENE WILLIAMS 


who gave a joint recital at the University of Virginia on July 20. Both artists ree 
an enthusiastic reception from the audience of 4,000 that gathered in the amphitheater 
House Viss Williams and 


eived 


The accompanying snapshot shows, from left to right, Wi 
Tindale, 


Inne accompanist 
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“His voice has that appealing quality best des- 
cribed as golden, and after his singing he had to 
take endless applause from the audience.”—New 
York Evening Sun. 
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Benton, Miss., July 26—The Normal Ensemble of the 
Yazoo County Summer Normal presented a Folk Festival 
under the direction of Rebekah Johnston and Clara Johnston. 
The program consisted of folk songs and dances of many 
countries and proved highly interesting. E. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page). 

Greensboro, N. C., July 21.—The summer school at the 
North Carolina College for Women has been well attended. 
Alice Bivens, head of the publie school music, has been 
in charge of a large chorus which gave Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood, by Bessie M. Whitley, a composition based on original 
Indian themes. The soloists were Cleo Wailes, soprano; 
Mrs. E. C. Caldwell, contralto, and B. Bates, tenor. George 
Thompson, organist, and Olive Chandley, pianist, were 
accompanists. The first portion of the program comprised 
miscellaneous numbers by the soloists. 

Another musical event at the same place, on July 21, 
was a program given by the Winston-Salem civic orchestra, 
William Breach, director, with Dicie Howell, soprano, and 
Ruth Pfahl, harpist, as soloists. 

Dicie Howell has been special soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church for the past few Sundays. Miss Howell 
is a member of the faculty in the Civic Summer Music 
School at Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., and is 
deservedly popular in her home State, especially in Greens- 
boro where she has sung many times. 

The piano and violin students of Mrs. Jess Alderman 
were heard in a concert at the Grand Theater. Mrs. 
Alderman is a teacher of unusual earnestness and high ideals. 
Her influence is deeply felt in the developing of musical 
taste. A gratifying circumstance of her work is the num- 
ber of young men she has brought to,a high standard of 
virtuosity. Phillip Jefferies, pianist, and Jack Baxter and 
Ashby Pamplin, violinist, showed exceptional talent as solo- 
ists and in concerted numbers. Especially noteworthy was 
a Bach trio for piano and two violins and the piano solos 
by Phillip Jefferies, also the directing of a Kindersymphony 
by the latter. 

William Mason, a professional baritone pupil of James 
Westley White, was heard recently by a large audience in 
Lenoir, N. C., from whom he won high commendation for 
his artistic singing. 

William Monroe, baritone, is spending the summer at his 
home here. He was selected for the leading part of the 
lyric dance drama, Pan in America, given in Asheville. 

James Westley White, baritone, who has been holding a 
special summer session here and in Winston-Salem, is spend- 
ing his vacation in the East, filling engagements and studying. 

Hazel Gutherie, contralto, was a special soloist at West- 
minister Church recently. 

Four Greensboro singers were successful in winning free 
scholarships for the Summer Music School classes with 
A. Y. Cornell in Winston-Salem, N. C. They were Mrs. 
E. K. Benbow, soprano; Mrs. E. C. Caldwell, contralto; 
Joseph R. Morton, bass, and Foster Barnes, baritone. 

Myra Albright of the piano department of the N. C. 
College, is spending her vacation in New York. 

J. W. W. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Oklahoma City, Okla., July 23.—Among the early sum- 
mer. students’ recitals were those by pupils of Kathryn 
O’Keefe and Delma Gormley Robey. The young musi- 
cians presented by Miss O’Keefe included Martha Jane 
Perkins, Virginia Duffy, Mary Armstrong, Ethel Holton, 
June Hannum, Lillian Alexander, Floy Vanberger, Thelma 
Springer and Verona Groseclose: They were assisted by 
Netha Mae Jennings and Irma Groseclose, readers. Mrs. 
Robey’s program was given by Mrs. A. P. Wimpey, Jennie 
Lou Sheppard, Patricia Prigmore, Eloise Welch, Olga 
Stokesberry, Laura Allen, Anna Mae Folan, Grace Pfile, 
Pamela Prigmore, Thelma Saxon, Betty MclIlwain, Owana 
Meek, Galen Wimpey, George Smith and Stanley Drennan. 
Mrs. Robey was assisted by Ralph Robey, violinist, and 
Virginia Jewell, danseuse. : 

Alice Starkey, successful competitor of the 1922 junior 
students’ piano contest in Tulsa, gave a recital in the high 
school auditorium. Outstanding numbers on the program 
were a Chopin group and Blue Danube (Schulz-Evler- 
Strauss). The young artist was well received by a large 
audience. She recently returned from a course of special 
study in New York. 

One of Oklahoma’s June brides is Mrs. Roscoe E. Seever 
who, before her marriage, was Winnie Benbow. Mrs. 
Seever is well known in music circles, having appeared as 
soprano soloist in a number of recitals and entertainments. 

A chorus of 200 singers and special soloists will present 
the second act of Aida as a super attraction of the Okla- 
homa Free State Fair at Muskogee, Okla., early this fall. 
The singers will be assisted by Thavin’s Band of Muskogee. 

A recital was given by: Herbert Ricker, formerly of 
Chickasha, Okla., at the annex auditorium of the First 
Christian Church. Mr. Ricker just completed a course of 
piano study at the University of Richmond and has planned 
further study in New York and Europe. A number of 
concerts have been arranged for him during the summer, 
among them one at the Park Congregational Church under 
the auspices of the Pianists’ Club. ap KS on 

San Antonio, Tex., July 18—Mrs. Roland Springall 
presented Mary Blake Spang in a piano recital, assisted 
by Ruth Herbst, cornetist. All the numbers showed most 
careful training. 

Oscar Nicastro, cellist, and Rita de Simone, dramatic 
soprano, were presented in recital July 13, by the Fine Arts 
Association, in the spacious home of Aurelio Urrutia. They 
were assisted by Mildred Wiseman, violinist. Mr. Nicastro 
played two well chosen groups which showed to splendid 
advantage his big singing.tone and facile technic. Mme. 
Simone has emotional ability and a rich quality of voice. Miss 
Wiseman played with creditable tone and technic. Walter 
Dunham gave his usual fine support at the piano. 

The choir of forty women’s voices at the First Baptist 
Church, Clarence McGee director, gave a program July 15, 
assisted by Trixie Rankin Rice, soprano, and Elmore Rice, 
baritone. Walter Dunham was at the organ. Excerpts from 
Elijah (Mendelssohn), Holy City (Gaul), Redemption 
(Gounod), and The Messiah (Handel) were given. 

Mrs. F. L. Carson, who is secretary of the State Feder- 
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ation of Music Clubs, attended the biennial at Asheville, 
accompanied by her daughter, Mary Adel, who went ag a 
delegate from the Scherzo Junior Musical Club. 
Officers of the San Antonio Mozart Society for” thie 
coming season are Mrs. Henry Wahrmund, president; Mrs. 
Henry Torry, Mrs. J. G. Hornberger and Mrs. Charles 
Guilhem, vice-presidents; Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, treasurer: 
Emmy Schultze, recording secretary, and Edith Resch, cor. 
responding secretary. The sew board of directors is com. 
posed of Mrs. J. A. Eichelberger, Mrs. Fred Reutzel, Mrs 
L. G. Gutzeit and Paula Meerscheidt. 
The recent election of officers of the San Antonio Mysj- 
cal Club resulted as follows: Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck 
president; Mrs. B. L. Naylor, Mrs. W. M. Chambers, Mrs. 
J. T. Smith, Mrs. Harry Rogers and Mrs. Frank Winerich 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Arch Henderson, recording secre. 
tary; Mrs. Walter Grothaus, corresponding secretary; Mrs 
Fred Jones, Mrs. Carleton Adams, Mrs. E ammond. 
Mrs. F. F. Stauffer and Mrs. B. F. Dittmar, directors-at- 
S. W. 


large. —_——— 
Merle Alcock Still Studies 


An engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House—the 
goal of the majority of singers—usually represents some- 
thing like a resting place, a peak at which the singer may 
pause in the struggle for success. But to Merle Alcock, 
whose engagement for the Metropolitan was announced re. 
cently, rest is still far away. Miss Alcock always has 
been a student—she is a college graduate—and her new 
honor means to her new studies and new fields to conquer, 

Miss Alcock’s rapid ascent in recital and oratorio was 
the result of a beautiful voice beautifully developed, Ip- 
telligence guided her throughout her career. Her early 
successes did not turn her head. She did not adhere jn 
her recital programs to songs which had been proved suc- 
cesses. Miss Alcock believes that an artist who does not 
grow is retrogressing, and growth has been -the keynote 
of her art. 

Since her engagement for the Metropolitan, Miss Al- 
cock has been studying not only the music and the action 
of her roles, but their traditions. She has been spending 
many hours acquiring the background which makes an opera 
singer completely at home in his or her part. 

Miss Alcock will not make her Metropolitan debut “cold,” 
as the theatrical men say. She sailed for Europe on July 18 
for operatic appearances in Germany. When she appears 
at the Metropolitan, it will be as an artist who has had the 
opportunity to test her ideas in the crucible of performance, 


Dambois Completes New Works 


Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, who will return 
next season for a tour of this country, announces five 
new works for cello which he has just completed, viz., a 
concerto, a sonata in the olden style, a fantasy on a 
popular theme for cello and orchestra and twelve melodies 
for cello and piano. Mr. Dambois’ music is not bound to 
any audacious creed. His understanding of orchestral writ- 
ing is lucid and direct in construction. There is a pro- 
nounced feeling of form that would debar him irremediably 
as an ultra-modernist.. In fact, his is the inspiration that 
seeks its source in melody, the supreme virtue of all great 
music. 
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EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 


the following prominent singers: George Reimherr, Walter Mills, 
Lovell, Ellie Marion Ebeling, George Rothermel, Elsie LeetT Bettie, “Moe 
grave Kirkbride. Bernard Schram. ete 
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“The Kranich & Bach Piano in my pos- 
Session is most satisfactory in every 
way. It is constructed to meet all the 
demands of the average and the most 
critical musician. Its true scale and 
soft singing tone are points readily rec- 
ognized by all vocal artists.” 
Gallagher is leading basso on tour 
with the Scotti Opera Company, and 
was soloist on tour with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, etc. 















KRANICH & BACH 


235 East 23rd Street 215 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York City Chicago, III. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Suggestions to Teachers 
(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London) 
Barbaresques 
By Timothy Mather Spelman 
This is a long suite for piano, consisting of nine numbers, 
all with Arab names that are picturesque and suggestive 
but meaningless to us non- -polyglot Americans. The music 
is evidently intended to be picturesque and descriptive, and 
yould no doubt be found so had we not previously heard 
jmilar efforts from various Russians: Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tschaikow sky, Ivanoff, and so on. Still, this is good music. 
What it lacks in color is made up for in pianistic effective- 
ness and real melodic invention. The sketches are con- 
ceived in a sort of individual modernistic idiom based on 
no familiar pattern, but not shunning the dissonance or the 
parallel “fifth, They are extremely difficult and should in- 
terest those in search of new material. 


(Elkin & Co., Ltd., London) 
From Afar 
By Cyril Scott 
It has been a long time since we have seen anything so 
charming from the pen of Scott as this new song. Since 
he became enamoured of modernism his music seems to have 
lost its early beauty, but this is a return. A first rate song! 
Two Songs of the Desert 
By Montague Ring 
The Ring songs are popular ballads, 
esting, though picturesque. 


not especially inter- 


(Guglielmo Zanibon, Padova, Italy) 
Pensiero Nostalgico (for Cello and Piano) 
By Maffeo Zanon 

This is a cello sonata movement, and a very excellent 
movement it is. It has a flowing tempo and somewhat the 
character of a barcarolle. Very well written for both cello 
and’ piano, and furnished with interesting modern har- 
monies, though not excessive. It is a most attractive piece 
of music. 


A Sera, Nebbia, Caccia Selvaggia, and Egloga 
By Oreste Ravanello 

Four male choruses, with Italian words. Curious and 
interesting works. They will certainly attract male choruses 
everywhere in spite of the difficulty of language. Two of 
them are provided with instrumental obligatos, one for oboe, 
the other for English horn—a unique feature. They are by 
no means easy, but would well repay the effort of prepara- 
tion. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


A Child’s Garden of Verse 
By Edward Falck 

A collection of twenty-four songs for children, by Ed- 
ward Falck, who has taken verses by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and surrounded them with suitable and pleasing melodies. 
Each one has individuality, making them valuable for the 
kindergarten and first grades. Teachers have long realized 
that all children enjoy their school work when it is inter- 
spersed with tuneful melodies and dances. There is a story 
for almost every occasion, and when selecting work for the 
fall it will he well to consider this volume. 


Time Puzzles 
By Frank H. Warner 


A volume containing five rhythmical studies of medium 
difficulty for piano students, by Frank H. Warner. This 
musician has arranged a set for pupils who have ‘trouble 
with “mixed time,” or the popular term, syncopation. The 
exercises begin with three notes against four—followed by 
three notes against two—two, four and five notes against 
three, and so on through the difficult forms of irregular 
groups and sy ncopation, creating a comprehensive work and 
at the same time real piano selections. The grind and 
wnfamiliar counting is presented in a most interesting way. 
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Nowadays when pupils of the early grades even insist upon 
being taught “popular tunes,” this should prove instructive. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Twenty Short Studies 
By A. Marmontel (Augmented and Arranged by Thomas 
Tapper) 

Twenty short studies by Marmontel, augmented, arranged 
and edited by Thomas Tapper into exercises in expression 
and technic for piano. The value of these appears in the 
preparatory exercises of a few bars, emphasizing the prin- 
cipal theme of each selection, printed at the beginning. 
These the student. is supposed to practice at least eight times 
before attempting the study itself. There are also many 
helpful suggestions to the teacher. For fourth grade work. 


(Schroeder and Gunther, New York) 
Chittenden (Fourth Edition) 


a fourth edition of Chittenden’s Miscellaneous 
Short Chords and Double Scales, was 
ready for the market. This new volume is revised and en- 
larged and, if possible, is even a more finished work than 
the former ones. These studies are too well known to need 
a lengthy account here. 
(The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 
The Introduction—Book II 

By Russell Snively Gilbert 
These are a graded series for beginners in duet form, 
which are so easy for the little tots that there will be no 
need for study except in the class room. As we have stated 
numerous times in this column, there is nothing which chil- 
dren adore so much as to play duets with their little friends 
or with the teacher. The novelty of these is in the com- 
poser’s original idea of titles for the duets. bie instance, 
No. I is Bach Opens the Concert; No. II, Czerny Plays 
an Etude, and continuing the list of famous musicians. The 
clever teacher not only can teach the kiddies ensemble work, 


Recently, 
Technical Exercises 


but also by explaining each piece, the 
child should acquire a fine knowledge of the biographies 
of famous composers. The author states, however, that 
the names of the composers have no connection with the 
music. “Just to attract interest.” This musician knows 
how to write for children. 


Readings to Music 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


One, Two, Three, and I Wonder 
By Phyllis Fergus 
The poem for the first-—One, Two, Three—is by H. C, 
Bunner, and despite the fact that P hyllis Fergus has written 
a most sympathetic musical setting, it is the words with 
their heart interest that have the strong appeal. It is a 
story of “An old, old lady and a boy who was half-past 


time and phrasing, 


three with a twisted knee, and how the two 
played hide and seek! 

Quite the reverse is true of the second selection—I Won- 
der. It is the musical background which will attract. Both 


are good material. 


I Doubt It, and Um Hm 
By Lalla Ryckoff 


Here we have something from a Chicago composer new 
in our ranks. We rather imagine she is very clever at this 
sort of thing and naturally her music shows she knows 
what she is about. Both poems are anonymous, but we 
suspect the lady is the guilty party. They are altogether 
amusing, both of them, and excellent for those in search 
of good readings to music. 


Songs of Medium Difficulty for Studio 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 

MY OWN HAS COME 
Risher. 


Boston) 


TO ME, by Anna Priscilla 


(Continued on Page 37.) 
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By EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 


121 Madison Ave., 


(30th Street), New York City 


Phone: Madison Sq. 9069 





NEW YORK 


c. KATE BEACOM 
Piano and Class Work 
621 E. 2%hb St., Brooklyn 
Phone: Mansfield 1297 


MRS. WILLIAM D. REED 
Piano and Class Lessons 
34 West 96th St. Riverside 4634 








EDITH BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Classes 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenk: 
253 West Ost Be Tel. Riverside 1215 


LESLEY GUEST REILAND, Mas. B. 

Member of the Piano Faculty, Syracuse 

University, Syracuse, N. Y., 1911-1918 
Studios: 809 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
1410 Avenue H. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RUTH CARLMARE 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 

436 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 


ADELE F. SOUTHARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
11 West 96th St. Riverside 9773 








MAUDE TUCKER DOOLITTLE 
164 22nd St., Jackson Heights, Elmburst, L. I 
Phone: 2477 Newtown 
Carnegie Hall, Room 803-4, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 1536 


|e. NOW 
Tel. 4428 4428 Lexington 


BMILY L. 
Piane and Clase I 
204 East 18th St., N. Y. 








KATHRYN DRIGGS 
Pupil of Mosskowski and Victor Wittigstein 
Teacher at Scoville School for Girls 
15 Clarke St., Brooklyn Phone: 2384 Main 


MARY Gc. STOWE 
Teacher of Piano 
Pupil of Raif, Moszkowski, Thuel Burnham 
275 Central Park West, N. Y. 








I pts LA ZARB 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone 7770 Cathedral 


MRS. A. B. THOMPSON 
Voice and _—— 
Certified 2: 


Bayshore, L. I. Phome: 300 Bayshore 








dale Ss. LIEBMANN 
mo and Class Lessons 
1140 St. B 


Johar 's Place, 
aa hone: 0981 Decatar 





MME. SCHUBERTH-NEYMANN 
_Piano Ensemble and Individual Lessons 
Steinway Hall, Studio 9B, New York 

Phone > Stuyvesant 0500 
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MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Four ae Teachers 








94 Prospect Park W Brooklyn 
Phone: South 3688- J. 
HARRISON E WOOD 
Piano 
5 Robins Place, Yonkers 


Phone: 3652 Yonkers 





NEW JERSEY 


ETHEL Y. THOMPSO-N 
President, ey Masic Club 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford Winston-Salem, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
CALIFORNIA OKLAHOMA 
“Ae Bt Sf Davis LEILA ©&% MUNSELL 
ianist, Teacher and Accompanist 
Belvedere. Phone: 3-M Muskogee 
EDNA WHEELER BALLARD TENNESSEE 
MATTIE EZELL 
130] Pine St., San Francisco Piano 
Phone: Prospect 2306 185% Bh Ave. N. Nashville 
Phone Main 3432 
IOWA 
HAWAIIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC WASHINGTON 
Mrs, Nina Warner, or ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
(All Stringed Instruments Taught) 314 E. Birch Walla Wail 
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CHICAGO’S MASTER CLASSES COME TO AN END AND 
PROMINENT TEACHERS LEAVE FOR SHORT VACATIONS 
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Mme. Valeri’s Pupils Heard—Students. Entertain Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon—Chicago Musical College Summer Recitals 
—Other News 


Chicago, July 28.—The master classes at the various 
schools and private studios have come to an end for the 
summer season. Guest teachers have departed and several 
of them are now on the high seas, travelling towards 
Europe, where for several weeks they will enjoy a_well 
earned rest. Chicago is indeed a big musical center. While 
the guest teachers were busy teaching from eight-thirty in 
the morning until seven in the evening, the majority even 
holding classes on Sunday, the regular teachers too have 
been very busy and this is even more remarkable as the 
city is said to harbor more music teachers than any other 
musical center on the face of the globe. By this very fact 
then Chicago must attract more students from every sec- 
tion of this country than any other city, and the number of 
pupils that study in Chicago is so huge that an estimate 
would place this reporter in the category with those guessers 
who from time to time publish figures on money spent 
in America on musical enterprises to gain a little publicity 
in the columns of the credulous press. 

Mar. Vacert Pupits Hearn. 

Artist-pupils of Mme. Delia Valeri were presented by 
the American Conservatory of Music at Kimball Hall, on 
July 21. So much space has been given guest teachers of 
the various schools that this review must be curtailed, and 
inasmuch as each artist-student on this occasion revealed 


the result of careful training, the work of Mme. Valeri was 
FRANCESCO 


vonr nvm AXTEOI 


SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING—RUDIMENTARY TRAINING FOR 
BEGINNERS—COACHING FOR OPERA AND RECITALS. 
720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IL Harrison 5755 


HANS HESS 


Master Cellist 


Besides teaching in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing will hold Special Summer Classes in the art of 
Violoncello Playing at Highland Park, Illinois, begin- 
ning June Fourth. For terms, address 


Management of HANS HESS 
C. LYNN REYBURN, Sec’y. 
Fine Arts Building 
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Bush Conservatory 
CHICAGO 


Kenneta M, Baaptzy Epcar A. Nevson 
President Vice-President 


Eowarsp H. Scuwenxer 
Secretary 


SUMMER TERM 


FIVE WEEKS—June 27th to July 81st 
ial Courses Public Seliool Music Norma) 
TEN WEEK S—May 23 to July 81 SIX WEEKS—June 27 to Aug. 7 


Brililant Faculty of Over Artists, 
The greatest ever assembled in an American school of music. 


Modern Normal Courses in All Departments. 
Remarkable Series of Artist Concerts, Recitals and Lectures. 
Free to Summer Students. 


Announcement is made of the exclusive teach'ng engagement of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
World-renowned violinist and teacher of Rubee, Keston, Morini, ote, 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS WITH ARTIST TEACHERS. 
(doulers. 


Write for application blank and part 


M. C, JONES, Regi 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 








demonstrated to best advantage. Berenice Dale sang the 
Flower Song from Faust, B. H. Jamieson rendered Pleurez 
mes yeux from Massenet’s Le Cid, Dorothy Hoffman was 
heard in O luce di quest anima from Donizetti's Linda, 
Benjamin Tilberg gave The Pilgrim by Tschaikowsky, 
Louise Richardson offered the Alleluja from Massenet’s 
Le Cid, and Carmela Caffarelli—who, by the way, has just 
been engaged by the San Carlo Opera Company—sang the 
Micaela aria from Bizet’s Carmen and the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’ Hamlet. Mme. Valeri’s success at the American 
Conservatory has been of such magnitude that President 
John J. Hattstaedt was happy to renew her contract for 
next summer. Congratulations to the school as well as to 
Mme. Valeri! 
Hanna Butter to Visit New York. 

Hanna Butler, the distinguished vocal teacher, will go 
East the middle of August and will remain away until 
October 1, when she will reopen her studios in the Fine 
Arts Building. Mme. Butler has had a very good season, 
not only in the studio but also in her many appearances in 
concert and recital. This week she sang at Lake Forest, 
at the Onwentsia Club, when among other numbers the Doll 
aria from the Tales of Hoffman (in costume) made, accord- 
ing to report, as much a hit through the manner in which 
she sang the number as for her acting of the mechanical 
doll. 

Srupents ENTERTAIN Mr. AND Mrs. WITHERSPOON. 

The summer students of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon of New York, who are teaching at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, gave a surprise reception for their distingushed 
teacher and his wife at the Congress Hotel, July 20. Flor- 
ence Hinkle Witherspoon sang charmingly a group of num- 
bers and the entire assembly rendered two selections under 
the direction of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe. The following 
were present: Dorothy B. Shaver, Charlotte Norris, Alice 
H. Nichols, Esther Larsen, Eunice Northrup, Mrs. Nina 
Dempsey, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin McNeeley, Mrs. Effie C. 
Fones, Willie Mae Rowe, Mrs. E. E. Watson, Mareda 
Strupper, Ruth Ford, E. Cedargreen, L. Krause, Ola Smith, 
Mrs. C. M. Robertson, Rose Dirmann, Dawn Hulbert, Lan- 
cetta Steel, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Marjorie McGuiness, Anne 
Baughman, Lois Parker, S. S. Motter, Dail Cox, Elmer 
Hintz, F. E. Goodwin, George Manning, Dana A. Cameron, 
W. Hammond, H. Curran, Gordon Thomas, Gladys Green, 
Caroline Hess, Hollies Haas, Lorine Duweese, Elsie F. 
Kincheloe, Margaret A. Benedict, Bessie W. Lewis, Allene 
Sanders, Brownie Peebles, Elenore Hart, Dorothy B. 
Wood, Edith Griffing, Helen Wolverton, Mrs. W. D. Gore, 
Mrs. H. McIntosh, Bertha Farmer, Maude Darling Weaver, 
Florence Loftus, Mrs. Abby Roberts, Miss Hunter, Miss 
Delaney, Mr. and Mrs. Borowski, Mr. and Mrs. Waterman, 
Miss Williams, Mrs. Polley, Mrs. McKenna, Miss Brad- 
shaw, Mrs. Neva Jackson, Maude I. Russell and Mildred 
Mereness. 

Gat De Mamay BALLert. 

Manager Harry Culbertson has received many inquiries 
from different States regarding Gali de Mamay and her 
ballet, whose exclusive management he has. Recently Mlle. 
Mamay achieved fine success in Cleveland (O.) Ballet 
master Thaddeus Loboyko is getting a fine ballet together 
for next season and daily directs rehearsals in a special 
studio in the Athenaeum Building. 

Maxim Bropsky on Tour. 

Maxim Brodsky, tenor, is kept quite busy with the 
Thaviu Band, now touring the country, having already 
played in every southern and western State. Mr. Brodsky 
has already sung, in the last four months, more than one 
hundred concerts with the band, scoring everywhere a big 
success. His voice, according to numerous press notices 
at hand, is “a beautiful, well trained tenor, pleasing either 
in grand opera, oratorio or songs, and his many thousand 
listeners showed their appreciation by asking for many 
repetitions or added numbers to his programmed selections. 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 

VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arte Bullding, 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 
VOCAL TEACHER 
MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES, Associate Vocal Instractor 
Stodios: 528 Fine Arts Building Residence Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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AURELIA ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association and all the 
ac’ world 


Jessie CHRISTIAN 





Soprano “1i2"Kimbai Biag, Chicago. Me” 
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Management Samuel D. Selwitz 1512 5. Tramball Ave., Chicago 


August 2, 1923 


Mr. Brodsky is under the management of Samuel D, Se. 
witz. 
Busy JEANNETTE DurNo PupPliLs. 

At the weekly studio recital in the Jeannette Durno studio, 
Olga Sander, a very young and promising pianist from 
Denver, created a sensation with her performance of the 
Chopin concerto in F minor. : 

Irma Orser, one of the busy Durno pupils, was booked to 
appear in concert in Danville (Ill.) on July 27. 

Two of the Durno professional pupils, Isabel Ebert ang 
Dorothy Pound, appeared on the Lyon & Healy summer 
artist series with great success. 

Necro Musicians’ CONVENTION. 

The National Association of Negro Musicians, the object 
of which is to foster Negro talent, labor for economic and 
educational betterment of the music profession, held its 
fifth annual convention here from July 24 to 27 inclusive. 
Daily sessions were held at the Metropolitan Community 
Center and evening musical programs were given at Wen. 
dell Phillips High School, Grace Presbyterian Church, and 
the national festival program at the Aryan Grotto. 

Busu Conservatory RECITALS. 

Recitals this week in the Bush Conservatory summer 
series were presented by John J. Blackmore, pianist, and 
Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, on Tuesday evening, July 24 
and by Harold Triggs, pianist, and Leola Aikman, soprano, 
on Thursday evening, July 26. 

WALTER Spry LEAVES FOR VACATION. 

After a strenuous summer session at the Columbia School 
of Music, Walter Spry, the popular pianist and teacher, left 
at the end of this week for a three weeks’ vacation in Iron- 
ton (Mich.). 

BELLE Forses Cutter Pupit Sings. 

Dorothy Henman Blum, a pupil of Belle Forbes Cutter, 
sang at the Chicago Theater noon symphony concert, Sun- 
day, July 29. She was heard with rapt attention and pro- 
nounced enthusiasm. 

Curcaco Musicat Co_teceE SUMMER RECITALS. 

Philip Kaufman, artist-student of Leon Sametini, was 
heard in a violin recital at the La Salle Theater, July 23, in 
the Chicago Musical College summer recital series. Mr 
Kaufman showed the result of excellent training and re- 
flected considerable credit on his distinguished menter in 
numbers by Handel, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski, Joachim, Raff 
and Vieuxtemps. 

The last of the Chicago Musical College’s artist recitals 
in the La Salle Theater was held July 25, when Dorothy 
Kendrick, artist student of Edward Collins, was heard in 
an interesting program. Mr. Collins has every reason to 
feel proud of this splendid exponent of the Collins’ method 
of piano playing. She interpreted a program of Chopin, 
Collins, Debussy, Vogrich, Henselt and Schulz-Evler selec-, 
tions. . 

FLoRENCE TRUMBULL AT SKOKIE CLUuB. 

Florence Trumbull, well known pianist, gave a recital 
at the Skokie Golf Club, July 29, scoring her customary 
artistic success. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Crooks Making His First Victor Records 


Richard Crooks, the tenor, has returned from Caméden, 
N. J., after making his first master records for the Victor 
Company. A busy and interesting season has been booked 
for the young artist by his managers with other engage- 
ments coming in from week to week. 


Waller KNUP 


Piano Pedagogue 








in Europe during the Summer. 

Reservations for the Fall Term beginning 
Sept. 10th should be made now. 

The Knupfer Studios will be open during the 
summer. An able corps of instructors in the 
different branches of Music will be in attend- 
ance. 


Address—Secretary, Suite 400, Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Louis Kuppin, Tenor, Director 


SUMMER CLASSES NOW FORMING 
S21 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Esther Harris Dua, President A. G. Dua, Mg. 
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EDGAR NELSON 


Piano and Organ Instruction 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Principal Theatres of the 
Voice Placing, Coaching fon are, Stage and Concert P ia n is t 
Studio: 612 Fine Arts Building Chicago RATHAUS STR. 20, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 








MARSHALL, World's Famous Tenor 


MANAGEMENT: HARRISON AND HARSHBARCER 


1323 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 


THOMAS 


NOBLE MacBURNEY 
Full Stage Experience VOI Cc E 


608-609 Fine Aris Building, Chicago Phone, 8988 Wabas) 
ee 


THEODORE HARRISON, ® 


Dir. Musie » Lycoum Arts Conservatory, will conduct summ: 
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Located In the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so nec- poe. 
sica a » practice and appearing before audiences, and the 
thon, and splendid Squbean oiler coneplionsl rete 5 associations are {nvaluable advantages to the music 
, 
for students. student. 
Dormitories for women students. A Complete Orchestra ? 
Complete Curriculum mg advanced ayer in me voice, organ one 
violin experience in rehearsal and public appearance with 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoreti- evehestval neeumpentenent. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In - Normal Department, graduates are much in de- 
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ceived the following letter from Prof. Pauli J. Weaver, di- 
rector of music at the University. 
My dear Miss Smith: 

We enjoyed your concert so much, and I have heard many very 
favorable comments on it among the students and _ townspeople. 
It was splendidly chosen and arranged, and sung real appreciation 
of values, and with splendid interpretation. My class of music 
supervisors was charmed with your children’s songs. You do this 
type of song exquisitely. I hope we may be able to arrange for 
another concert from you soon, 


Smith Recital Brings Immediate Engagement 


Ethelynde Smith’s recent recital at East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ College brought her an immediate engagement at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., next fall, when she will make her seventh 
tour of the South. Other engagements already booked to 
be filled while on this trip include recitals in New Jersey 
and Massachusetts (en route) and Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Following Miss Smith’s appearance at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., on July 2, she re- 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 


The True Exponent of the 
Art of Singing 
54 West 39th Street, New York City 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—S culpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
312 West 64th Street, New York City Phone 1660 Columbus 


(GALI-DE-]/[ AMAY 


And Her Ballet Company 


Under the direction of the Ballet Master 
Thaddeus Loboyko 


VAN YOR 
MARION GREEN 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


ANNOUNCES THE FALL TERM OF THE 


Guilmant Organ School 


Tuesday, October 9th, 1923 Free Berolzheimer Scholarships 
Send for new catalog. 17 East 11th St., New York City 


(® ALLI- 


tomer Samuels Pianirt 
Manuel Berenguer Fratist 


ell Victor Records Steinway Piano 


(Signed) Paut J. Weaver. 


Alexander Kipnis to Give New York Recital 


Alexander Kipnis, bass baritone, who made so splendid 
an impression in his appearances with the Wagnerian Fes- 
tival Singers last season, and who, as a result, has been 
given a long contract with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, to begin next season, will be heard for the first time 
in concert in America early next fall. The concert is to 
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Management: 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


THEO.—TENOR 


TEACHES ALL SUMMER 
Studio: 22 West 39th Street New York 
Tel. 3701 Fitz Roy 


36 Central Park South 
New York City 
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Management 


Gund». Salter 
527 Fifth fve., New York. Tes 
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“If one permitted oneself the free use of superlatives, adjectives would run riot 
over the available space.".—New York World. 


“One of the most remarkable pianistic geniuses of all time.”—New York Evening 
Mail. 


“Amazing, 
“Like Paderewski and Rachmaninoff rolled into one.’—Kansas City Star. 


electrifying—a born virtuoso.”—Boston Post. 
“Second to none.”—Syracuse Herald. 
“Evangel of the pianoforte.”"—Los Angeles Record. 


ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 


Management of R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
KNABE PIANO AMPICO RECORDS 
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SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


Violinist 


AMERICAN DEBUT 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 6, 1924 


Assisting Artist 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch 


First Recital Appearance 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 20, 1924 


For Terms and Dates Address 
GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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take place at Town Hall under the direction of the Sy. 
preme Concert Management, Inc. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Books Alice Gentle 

A thirty percent increase in concert bookings over the 
past season is the gratifying showing that is being made 
by Alice Gentle. What is even more gratifying is that 





ALICE GENTLE 
nearly one-half of her bookings are re-engagements. To 
the list as it stands to date have just been added two 
appearances—one in Minneapolis and the other in St. Paul 
—with the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

At every concert at which Miss Gentle now sings she 
adds the little “stunt” which has become so popular—of 
singing, for a final group, the arias from Carmen in cos- 
tume. This costume consists largely of a most beautiful 
Spanish shawl, presented to Miss Gentle by the President 
of Mexico—a Spanish comb of rare workmanship—and 
the all embracing Alice Gentle smile. 


Harold Henry Pleases Various Critics 


Reports continue to reach this country of the various suc- 
cesses of Harold Henry. The critic of the London Tele- 
graph called him “a very gifted and musically endowed pian- 
ist,” whose “freshness of outlook and freedom of style helped 
to make him a very welcome addition to the pianists visiting 
our shores,” adding that his performance of a Schubert 
impromptu was “especially of rare delicacy and rhythmic 
grace.” The writer on the London Evening Standard 
praised his style especially, which he considered “extremely 
agreeable.” In Munich the writer on the Staatszeitung con- 
sidered that “he has everything technically that one can ask 
of a modern musician,” and the critic of the Florence Nuovo 
Giornale found him a “splendid technician” as well asa 
“most finished musician, possessing good taste.” 

As already recorded, Mr. Henry arrived in New York 
last month, and will teach in Bennington, Vt., during 
August and September, returning to Europe in October. 





Phradie Wells’ Song Recital 


Phradie Wells, a young dramatic soprano, who is one 
of the newest members of the Metropolitan Opera Howse 
forces, presented an extremely interesting program at her 
recital at the La Salle Theater in Chicago on July 18. In 
addition to a beautiful voice, which she handles with much 
skill, she has an unusually charming personality and mat- 
ner, which win for her instant favor. She was obliged to 
repeat some of the songs and to respond to several encores. 
Her rendition of Voi Lo Sapete, from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
was splendidly done and was an example of what may 
expected of her in opera. 

Miss Wells is an Oscar Saenger pupil and is said to be 
the thirty-third artist to go from these studios to the Metro- 
politan. 


Ethel Grow at Lake George 


Ethel Grow, whose recitals of American compositions 
were so well received last season, is spending the summer 
months at Lake George. Aside from the time taken up 
by her gardening and sightseeing, Miss Grow is working 
out additions to her concert programs. . 

Many who heard her concerts asked for more informatio 
about American songs and their composers and Miss Grow 
is preparing a lecture-recital of American compositions 
which can be given either instead of the recital itself or 4 
an additional number on a course in American music. 

Miss Grow reports that she plans her more varied offer- 
ings to meet the growing demand for programs of # 
educational value which are not pedantic, but of true emtet 
tainment interest as well. 


Rimini’s Success at Verona 


Verona, Italy, July 23.—At the premiére of Massenet’s Il 
Re di Lahore, given in the Roman arena here, with Ettore 
Panizza conducting, Giacomo Rimini, the Chicago Ope 
baritone, won a great success in the leading role. 
was a real ovation for him and also for the conductor. 
press notices were exceedingly good. 

(Signed) L. S. 


Helen Jeffrey for Depauw University 
Helen Jeffrey, one of the country’s splendid violinists 
will be included in the artist series at Depauw Universit) 
in Indiana next season, 


Marion Lovell in the Adirondacks 


Marion Lovell, the coloratura soprano, is resting ™ u 
Adirondack Mountains in preparation for a busy 
season. 
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MUSIC ON THE 


LOS ANGELES WITNESSES GALA 
OPENING AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Oberhoffer and Men Surprise Large Audience by Ensemble 
$0 Quickly Attained—Mirovitch and Marjorie Dodge 
Soloists at Succeeding Concerts—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24—The hopes of those foster- 
ing the Hollywood Bowl Concerts were more than realized 
at the opening concert, July 10, when a vast throng made 
the Bowl appear brimming from hill to hill. The Holly- 
yood Bowl is completely surrounded by hills except for 
the winding valley which is its only means of access. This 
is broad enough, near the stage, to accommodate thousands 
of machines. But when seated all the world seems shut 
away; no street noises penetrate and only the hills, un- 
touched by any cultivation, fill the view. It is a benediction 
of rest and beauty and excellent attention attested the appre- 
cation of the most cosmopolitan gathering imaginable. 

OBERHOFFER Scores A TRIUMPH IN First CONCERT. 

With only four days of rehearsals Emil Oberhoffer, with 
anew orchestra, presented a first concert that was a triumph 
of beauty and finish. A Tschaikowsky Symphony was the 
central number, preceded by the Tannhauser March. Fol- 
lowing the intermission the air for G string (Bach), the 
intermezzo from Jewels of the Madonna and the Tann- 
hauser overture were heard. Many said, “If Oberhoffer 
can achieve this unity in the first concert, what may we not 
expect by the end of the season?” Mr. Oberhoffer says 
he cannot too highly praise the men under his baton. There 
is an evident and mutual respect between leader and men 
that makes for a responsiveness productive of great re- 
sults. In the Andante Cantabile of the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony, Mr. Oberhoffer achieved an actual rubato as 
fawless as if a single instrument were playing. Shouts 
of bravo and tremendous applause followed. To add to the 
gala effect, colored lights were lit in the hills back of the 
stage during the intermission. Mrs. J. J. Carter, beloved 
“spirit of the bowl,” whose informal chats with the audi- 
ence last year did so much to keep enthusiasm and faith 
alive in spite of all obstacles, gave one of these intimate 
and confidential talks, bringing rounds of laughter and 
applause. 

Atrrep MirovitcH AND Marjorie DopGe SoLoists AT 

LATER PROGRAMS. 

At the second concert, Alfred Mirovitch was soloist, play- 
ing the Tschaikowsky concerto for piano in B flat minor. 
He gave to this his best effort and was well received. Again 
Mr. Oberhoffer impressed by his musical grasp, fine sense 
of values and magnetic personality. The following night’s 
program presented the Kalinnikow symphony in G minor, 
unknown to Los Angeles audiences. It has much charm 
and originality and was rendered delightfully. Other num- 
bers were the Lalo overture, Le Roi d’Ys, Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt Suite, No. 1, and Strauss’ Waltz, Tales from Vienna 
Woods. 


A French program in honor of the national French holi- 
day of July 14, presented Marjorie Dodge, soprano, as solo- 
ist. Her luscious soprano voice was heard in the Herodiade 
aria, Il est Doux, il est Bon. The balance of the program 
was made up of selections from Berlioz, Bruneau, Saint- 
Saéns, Delibes and Thomas. 

Los ANGELES INTERESTS EASTERN CITIES IN INDUSTRIAL 
Music Work. 

Ruth Antonette Savel, head of the Industrial Music 

Sectian of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, returned 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 





last week from an Eastern trip during which she attended 
the Federation in Asheville. She conferred with many 
noted men interested in civic questions and studied condi- 
tions in a number of cities. Everywhere she found interest 
in her work here and received invitations from twenty 
cities to speak on this subject. 

Notes. 

Jean Chauvenet is giving a series of afternoon organ 
recitals at the church erected in the grounds at the big 
Monroe Exposition program at Exposition Park. M. Chau- 
venet is the official exposition organist. 

Conrad Nagel, noted screen actor, and his father, Frank 
Nagel, have given a number of performances of Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis recently. Dr. Nagel has written a musical 
setting which adds greatly. 

Winifred Hooke, pianist, left last month for a summer 
tour of Europe. She will visit her father in England and 
plans at least one concert in London. She will play in 
Berlin before her return, where she expects to meet her 
former teacher, Richard Buhlig. 

Gertrude Cleophas, pianist, gave a reception in her Glen- 
dale home in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer. 
Miss Cleophas was a frequent soloist with the Minneapolt 
Orchestra, under Mr. Oberhoffer’s direction, and is to play 
with the Bowl Symphony this month. 5 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRE 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


NicHt SCHOOL. 

“Can you tell me where I can get night school instruction in 
harmony and sight reading, or both? — prefer class to in- 
dividual instruction in a Protestant environment. I also prefer 
Brooklyn to Manhattan if such work is offered here.” 

There are no evening schools in Brooklyn where music is taught 
during this summer, but they will open in September. They are to 
be located at Central Evening High School, Nostrand Avenue and 
Halsey Street Wiliiamsburgh High School, Marcy Avenue, Rodney 
and Kent streets; Bay Ridge High School, Fourth Avenue, 67th and 
Senator Street. 

Cuopin’s Storm Etupe. 

_ “I would be in great debt to you if you could send me some 

information on the so-called Storm Etude’ by Chopin, its opus 

and number.” 

The so-called Etude, by Chopin, is Op. 25, No. 11, in A 
minor. The name is well known among musicians. It might be 
difficult to obtain it from any music store-under that name, but the 
opus and number will enable you to procure the piece. The informa- 
tion was obtained from a well known pianist. 


The Russells Summering in California 


Sydney King Russell, composer, and Carlotta Russell, so- 
prano, are spending the summer in Los Angeles, Cal. Miss 
Russell presented a program at the Exposition there on 
July 3, representing the Southern California Women’s Press 
Club, and was well received. She will fill a number of 
other engagements while on the Coast. On July 20 she and 
Mr. Russell were scheduled to broadcast a program for the 
Times. Golf and other sports are being enjoyed by these 
musicians in between concerts. 





FROM THE PUBLISHERS 





White-Smith Publishing Company, Boston 

In a recent issue, a notice was carried in this column 
telling of the western tour of Charlotte Linnell. The groups 
of songs listed below will constitute part of Miss Linnell’s 
programs which will be broadcasted (There are four 
groups and four numbers to each group, all of the publica- 
tions being from White-Smith and Carl Fischer catalogues, ) : 
Behind the Hilltop, Texan Spanish Serenade, Trust Thou 
Thy Love, and Bless Me; April Tide, The Two Rivers, To 
Daphne, If Love Were What the Rose Is; O, Far Off Rose, 
Think Not of It, She, Sing High Ho; Rose Dark the 
Solemn Sunset, Ask if I Love Thee, After Sorrow’s Night, 
I Love Thee. 

The following White-Smith publications were broad- 
casted during the week of June 25. Bonnie, Sweet Bessie, 
by Gilbert (WNAC, Boston), Minne Fowler Scott, soprano; 
Bonnie, Sweet Bessie, by Gilbert (CFCA Toronto), Kate 
Jackson, contralto; In Paradise, by Cadman (KDKA, 
Pittsburgh), Mrs. Jessie Evans Ruth, soprano; Dawn in 
the Desert, by Ross (WEAF, New York), Vera Robbins 
Browne, contralto; I Hear a Thrush at Eve, by Cadman 
(KYW, Chicago), Louise Joyner, soprano; Dream Tryst, 
by Cadman (KDKA, Pittsburgh) ; Dream Tryst, by Cad- 
man (WGM, Atlanta), Florence Otis, soprano; Dixie Kid, 
by Geibel, and A Continuous Performance, by Gottschalk 
(WEAF, New York), Royal Male Quartet; Beautiful City 
of Dreams, by Bishop (WNAC, Boston), Mt. Wallaston 
Male Quartet. 

Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland 

It will be remembered that some weeks ago a feature film, 
Down to the Sea in Ships, was shown at the Cameo Theater 
in New York. Lemuel Kilby, baritone, sang, as a vocal 
prologue to the feature, that stirring song, Bells of the 
Sea, by Alfred Solmon. Recently Mr. Kilby sang a week’s 
engagement at the Eastman Theater, Rochester, and again 
received an unusual ovation with the same number. The 
following quotation is taken from the Rochester Post 
Express of June 21, which clearly indicates the success 
which Mr. Kilby enjoyed there: 

_It is not often that soloists appear to good advantage on the 
diversified programs of motion picture houses, but Mr. Kilby is one 
of the exceptions. He has, first of all, a pleasing baritone voice. 
Furthermore, he appears to have matured a refined and ingratiat- 
ing style, sincerely presenting the composer’s musical idea of life 
upon the seas. dmirable qualities of technic, combined with the 
spontaneity of the spirited and buoyant interpreter, make this com- 


bined musical and pictorial prologue a vocally pleasing and colorful 
addition to the regular motion picture program. 


Harms, Inc., New York 
Another prominent vocal teacher writes enthusiastically 
about Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses: “I received with 
pleasure the copy of Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, 
and I have already given the song to several of my pupils. 
Two or three of them are, I believe, going to use it before 
their audiences. (Signed) Walter L. Bogert.” 


Bruno Huhn Heard From 


A few days ago the Musicat Courter received a card of 
greetings from the well known musician, Bruno Huhn, who 
is spending some time in Pasadena. Mr. Huhn is one of 
the best known composers before our public today, particu- 
larly famed for that stirring number, Invictus. 


London String Quartet Wins New Laurels 


The London String Quartet is now concertizing in South 
America, and after its first concert in Buenos Aires, one 
of the critics wrote: “Greatest artists that have ever visited 
our city.” 
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RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist-Teacher-Conductor. 
McKelvey, 1519 Third Ave., Seattle. 


The 
Attractions 





kK LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management : 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


Broadway Building, Portland, Ore. 


KRINKE, HARRY 
Advanced Instruction of 


Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 
Piano 


S PARGUR, OHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





HOMPSON, MRS. CHARLES W., 








ADY, CALVIN BRAINERD 

Normal Courses and Private Tuition 
or Advanced Piano Students, July 17- 
Sept. 1. Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle 





jacques JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Operatic Tenor ; 
Formerly Boston Opera and leading 
and opera of France | 
ead Voice Dept. Cornish School, 


Concert 


cNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
t, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


Northwestern Soprano, 
Pupil of 
Harold Hurlbut 
(Disciple of Jean de Reszke) 
Season 1922-1923 in New York 
222 Riverside Drive Phone River. 9881 








CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 





ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 





TOWNS, KIRK 





: i i ATMAN, JOHN R. Baritone 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director Sapeceantin Edmund J. Myer Musical Courier Correspondent 205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. | 306 Spring St. Seattle 805-6 Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. Seattle New York 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 
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BECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Oo, 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 


BRETHERTON, GLORIA 

Vocal Instructor and Coach 
Placement, Diction, Interpretation 
Studio 501 Tajo B 
3 First and Broadway, Los Angeles 


E AVIRETT, ABBY 
Teacher of Piano 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Studio 246 Junipero Street, 


PERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 





~PROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 








Manager of Distinguished Artists 
105 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BOWES, CHARLES 
Teacher of Voice 
South Grand View, Los Angeles 


BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 


Voice and 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


School of Vocal Art 
Sixth Floor of Tajo Bldg., Los Angeles 





STETZLER, ALMA 
Voice—Opera Coach 
Egan School 














BRERA. DOMENICO “ 
603-4 Kohler & Chase ean Francisce 





CoLsEst, JESSICA 
Concert and Theatrical Management 
619 Hearst Bldg., San F 


Concert Mana 
Foxcroft B 
Near Kearney, 





PPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
Musical, Operatic, Lecture and 


g, 68 Post St. 
San Francisco 


1324 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 





7, CELLNER CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


Complete Faculty of Artist Teachers 
1250 Biva., Los Angeles. Cal 
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HENRI ZAY 


Studio: 60 West 67th St. 


wr MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 

with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be- 

hind them. Until August Ist. See, 
eine y apical Psychology of Voice,” 

ge Schirmer, which is a Complete 
peat Method 
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MPLETE PREPARATION ree OPERA, CONCERT OR Kas “00. 
pw 9269 5 Central Park West, N. Y. City 





CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCA 
Studio: 294 West 92d Street 


(FROM THE “CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS”) 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
t\ COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Phone: Schuyler 5614 
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GUIDER 


SOPRA 
Now Booths n 
Management: James Guider 1947 Broadway, New York 





STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1923-1924 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 


1451 Broadway New York 





RUTH ECTON 


Address : 


SOPRANO 


437 Filth Avenue, New York City Fourth Floor 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 


STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 











HEMPEL 


185 Madison Avenue 


Coenraa ° 1 

Assisted by [oui Pe Fritse, lutiot 
Management of Frieda Hempel 

New York 

Steinway Plano 











MUSIC Study for CULTURE -_ LIVELIHOOD 


Presented by 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 
Unfolding the INNER FEELING and 
REASONING 
SUMMER SCHOOL, New York City 
August 2ist to September 8th 
Associate Teachers Wanted 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Av. ow St.) Phone 9069 Mad. Sq. 
W YORK CITY 








Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our. readers, free of 
charge 


it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


This department, which has been in successful operation 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Countsr 


The Musicat Covrizr will not, however, consent to act as 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureaa, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














SAENGER 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 


Tel. 1644 Rhinelander 


OSCAR 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


{The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply Giectiy for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

Bush Conservatory—Free scholarships. C.F. 
Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E. A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
ships. American Conservatory, 503 Kimball Hall, 300 
S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Score and parts must be in the possession of 
the Chamber of Music Association of Philadelphia, 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than November 1. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships, including one free 
master scholarship under Cesar Thomson. Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Otokar Sevcik—One violin scholarship for his New 
York class, beginning September 1. Ottokar Bartik, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Twelve scholar- 
ships to deserving students covering tuition in mz ajor 
study during the session of 1923-24. Examinations 
held during the week of September 3. Cincinnati 


Conservatory of Music, Highland avenue, Oak street 
and Burnet avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching for next season at Miami Conservatory of 
Music. Bertha Foster, director, Miami Conservatory 
of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of ampere of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1 . De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, Ply 

Madrigal Club (details in issue June 7)—$100 for 
the best setting of G. Wither’s poem What Care I? 
Setting must be in madrigal form for chorus of mixed 
voices a cappella. Competition ends September 15. 
D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant ae School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director Guilmant Organ School,.17 East 11th street, 
New York City. 

Norfleet Trio (details in issue July 5)—Free con- 
cert by Norfleet Trio*for essay on Chamber Music. 
Contest open to any Federated Junior, Juvenile or 
Junior Artist Club in the United States. Manuscripts 
will be received up to August 15. Contest Committee, 
National Bureau for Advancement of Music, 105 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. 

The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships for the school year from September 15, 
1923, to June 1, 1924. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 
West 104th street, New York City. 

The Eastman School of Music—Twelve scholar- 
ships of $1,000 each and complete operatic training 


awarded to American students only. Auditions early 
in September in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Cleveland. Secretary, Eastman School of Music, 


Rochester, N. Y 
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Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Don: Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric o, and other gremlncat Artists, 


Studios: 318 West 82d St., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler over 880 
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BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel, 2970 Audubon 






































DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELIL| 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 West 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon $669 


Estelle LIEBLING 
Tel.: Circle 8815 Aeolian Hall, New York 


Soprano 
Studio: 145 West 55th St., New York 








GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI «2st, 
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Another Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupil Enjoys 
Success 


Bernard Schram, formerly cantor-tenor of the Washing- 
ton Heights Synagogue, owing to his fine voice and artistic 
development, recently had the choice of several offers from 
well known temples, which, considering him, it is said, the 
pest singer of his kind next a were anxious for 
his services. Cantor Schram, r, has accepted the posi- 
tion at the Slonimer Synagogue, where the congregation is 
mostly of Russian descent. He made his first appearance 
last week and the temple was crowded to capacity, many 
people being unable to get inside the doors. Bernard Schram 

sesses a lyric tenor voice of extended range and rich 
quality, reaching with ease to high C. His voice is suitable 
for operatic selections and his concert repertory ‘ncludes 
all leading operatic arias. If it were not for his success 
asa cantor he would undoubtedly have an operatic career. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York trainer and coach, who 
has helped so many struggling young singers to success, 





Gus Studio Photo 
CANTOR BERNARD SCHRAM 


last winter received the following letter of gratitude from 
Mr. Schram: “I am sure you will be pleased to know that 
I made a great success at the banquet. I owe it all to you, 
dear madam, as it is due to your great method of voice 
placing and wonderful teaching of the Bel Canto method. 

have expressed my gratitude to you many times, but to 
write it makes me feel happier. It is now that I realize 
that my study with other teachers was just a waste of many 
years. People used to say I had a naturally good voice, 
but never have they said that my voice was well placed or 
that I sang artistically. At this great banquet when about 
«00 people were present, of which fifty were cantors and 
rabbis, they compared my voice with the late Caruso. The 
following evening I sang at a big mass meeting of Zionists 
where Mr, Untermeyer, Sokoloff, Colonel Patterson, Mrs. 
Gotthale, and many other notables were present. The same 
Praise reigned. I simply feel it my duty to let everybody 
know that I consider you to be a super-voice trainer on the 
continent.” 


Concert Managers to Meet Informally 


An unofficial meeting of the concert managers will be 
ry at New York, Hotel Commodore, August 6. A num- 
et of the managers are vacationing here, and by request 
of Mrs. Katie Wilson Greene, president of the association, 
will meet on the day specified in the interest of the National 
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Concert Managers’ Association. In addition to Mrs, Greene 
there will be present Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis; May 
Beegle, Pittsburgh; Louise Michael and Genevieve Kraft, 
of Buffalo. 


REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 31) 
MEMORY’S VOICES, by Florence Newell Barbour. 
LOVE’S PORTRAIT, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
DREAMS OF OLD, by Cuthbert Harris. 
THE WATERFALL, by Mabel W. Daniels. 
LIFE’S FRAGRANCE, by J. Lamont Galbraith. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
BOWER OF ROSES, by Edward G. Simon. 
EVENING, a vesper ‘song, by Dagmar de Corval Ryb- 
ner. 
INVITATION TO A KISS. For the high voice only. 
By Louis Versel. 
SHE’S SOMEWHERE IN THE SUNLIGHT 
STRONG. For high voice only. By Louis Versel. 
THE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. A madrigal set 
to music by Walter Ruel Cowles. 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
GO DOWN TO KEW IN LILAC TIME, by Graham 
Peel. 
OLD FOLK, by David H. Kemp. 
COLUMBINE, by Beth Chapman. 
(Enoch & Sons, London and New York) 
PILGRIMAGE, by Arthur Meale. 
THE ROSE GOD GAVE TO ME, by Jack Thompson. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 
LONELY HOURS, by Granville English. 


Piano Music for Early Grades 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

WITHIN THE WALLS OF CHINA. A Chinese epi- 
sode for the piano, by Katherine Allan Lively, of Houston, 
Tex. This piece was written after seeing Richard Barthel- 
mess in Broken Blossoms, one of the most beautiful films 
ever produced. It was afterwards used in the presentation 


of the film. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


LITTLE CLOWN AND THE FOUNTAIN, by Buenta 
Carter. Published separately. 
(Schroeder and Gunther, New York) 
CHASE OF THE SQUIRRELS. A little etude, by 
Gerald F. Frazee. 
(Century Music Publishing Co., New York) 


Third Grade 


VALSE d’AMOUR, by B. L. Brannan. Edited and 
fingered by M. Greenwald. 

REVERIE, by M. Greenwald. 

SPANISH DANCE, by M. Greenwald. 


LOVE AND FLOWERS, by F. Aldrich. Edited and 
fingered by M. Greenwald. 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS, by M. Greenwald. 

MAZURKA CAPRICE, by M. Greenwald. 

DANCE OF THE BUTTERFLIES, a caprice by M. 
Greenwald. 

SPRING ZEPHYRS, by M. Greenwald. 

DAISY QUEEN, waltz, by M. Greenwald. 

VICTORIA MARCH, by M. Greenwald. M. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bonelli Off for Italy 
Riccardo Bonelli, the young American singer who was 
the outstanding baritone of the San Carlo Company last 
season, sailed for Italy on July 25, accompanied by his wife, 
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Pauline Cornelys, the soprano, who made such a decided hit 
in the De Feo Company’s recent season at Baltimore. They 
will remain abroad for the entire coming season, making 
their headquarters in Milan, coaching with some of the 
best known Italian maestros and-also singing in opera in 
various Italian cities. 


Leginska Performs New Composition 


At her recent piano recital in Aeolian Hall, London, Ethel 
Leginska gave the first performance anywhere of het 
Dance of a Puppet in a modern group composed of works 
of Ravel, Leginska, Lord Berners and G Other 
numbers on the artist’s program included the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 26; that same master’s rondo a capriccio, op. 129 
(The Wrath Over the Lost Farthing), and a Chopin group, 
ending with the Schulz-Evler Arabesques on the Blue Danube 

‘alse. A crowded house was present, the pianist being 
received enthusiastically by the critics and public alike. 


Laurence Clifford Gibson’s Master Class 
Laurence Clifford Gibson, the New York tenor, is holding 


master classes in Pittsburgh, Pa., and numbers many prom 
inent singers in his class. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE ETHICS OF THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 


An Interesting Account of the Relationship of the Supervisor with the School System as Given by Harry Whittemore 


[The question of the ethical status of the music super- 
visor has not been discussed very often in the past. At 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, Harry 
Whittemore, director of music in the public schools of 
Manchester, N. H., presented the subject in a most prac- 
tical way, and the following extracts were taken from the 
paper which he read. It is interesting alike to super- 
visors and musicians.—The Editor.] 


The word “Ethics” and the term “Code of Ethics” are 
usually understood in a different sense from that in which 
1 would like to approach the subject. Most grade teachers, 
and many supervisors consider these terms to apply almost 
exclusively to their relations with their officials. This, in 
a way, is not at all strange. Practically all the codes 
which I have been able to secure most certainly emphasize 
this, some almost to the exclusion of anything else. Their 
main purpose would appear to be to impress upon teachers 
that they were lacking in loyalty, and without real consid- 
eration for the schools, if they gave very serious effort to 
bettering their own personal welfare. A teacher moving 
into a larger field of usefulness is in reality becoming of 
more service to childhood at large than if she remained 
in the smaller field. These codes sometimes seek to hide 
these facts, and to magnify the loss to the smaller com- 
munity. A Code of Ethics, to be really such, must of 
course be only a clear frank statement of a square deal to 
the children, the parents, the officials, and also to the teacher. 
I was told recently of a case in an Eastern State where a 
superintendent of schools was reprimanded by his State 
officials, upon complaint of the authorities of an adjacent 
State, because, by the offer of a larger salary, he induced 
an excellent teacher to come to his city, contrary to the 
wishes of her former employer. There is no one here who 
believes that a teacher should not be free, after the required 
notice of leaving has expired, to accept if she wishes an 
appointment paying more than her present place. There is 
no one here who thinks that a superintendent should not be 
free to secure the best teachers his salary schedule will per- 
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mit. We have it clearly stated in one State code at least, 
and it seems to be an unwritten law in some other States, 
that superintendents are not free even to approach good 
teachers if their present employer is unwilling. So far as 
the published codes are in evidence, the welfare of the 
teacher is not an item in the consideration. This is certainly 
a parody on ethics, and the logical end is that no teacher 
doing more than ordinary work may have the prospect of 
a better place open to her, unless she resigns, and trusts 
to good fortune to secure another place without loss of her 
time. 

Just what teachers should try to do about this, | am not 
quite prepared to state at this time, but all with whom I 
have discussed the subject have used a certain terseness in 
expression that makes their views very clearly defined. 
There is a word which comes to my mind which properly de- 
notes a person who offers no opposition to a condition where, 
by agreements of others, he is prevented from reaching 
the place and reward which his services and efforts entitle 
him. 

I want to go on record as believing that, notwithstanding 
these conditions, teachers should live up to both the letter 
and spirit of their contracts, though, as is often the case, 
at a financial loss to themselves. While many of the con- 
tracts offered teachers are not in-any sense fair to the 
teacher, and some, possibly, of doubtful legality, still we 
should carry them out to the fetter, if we value our reputa- 
tion for business reliability. That such contracts are in 
customary use in many places is certainly one clear indica- 
tion that we as teachers are considered impractical and 
with little business acumen. 

This matter of general codes of ethics is, however, a 
subject that concerns all teachers alike. It does not pertain 
in particular to our special problems. It is hardly within 
the scope of this paper to discuss it further. The phase 
of teachers’ ethics that I wish to speak about is along a 
different line; the viewpoint of our mutual relations. The 
ethics of the supervisor and those of the grade teacher 
seem to have a slight difference in one or two particulars. 
These are due to our supervisory capacity in the system, 
to our less intimate relations with the children, and to our 
lack of contact with other supervisors, in the direct way 
most teachers experience. Many of us are working in sep- 
arate towns. Hardly two of us are in daily contact. We 
do not meet others doing our kind of work, we do not pass 
groups of children from one to another, we have widely 
varying conditions to meet, and we lack the opportunity 
that many other teachers have of mutual support and friend- 
ships. There are few rural teachers so far from their 
nearest neighboring teacher as most of us are from another 
supervisor. Because of this condition we, as music teach- 
ers, are almost strangers to each other. We know so little 
of the personality and the work of the one in the next 
township, we have so little knowledge of the particular 
conditions he has to meet, that we are very likely to con- 
sider him almost a foreigner from a strange land, and to 
indulge in ill-considered harsh criticisms of him and his 
work. It is highly ethical to refrain from comment of any 
kind upon the music teacher in the adjacent town until at 
least we have some reliable information upon which to 
base an opinion. And then, if our opinion is not quite favor- 
able, it is still more highly ethical, and good judgment as 
well, for our own interests, to refrain from any comment. 
While it is well within the line of our official duty to ex- 
press our opinions of the work of our teachers and the 
pupils to them, in a kindly helpful way, we must not forget 
that it is not any part of our duty or privilege to discuss 
the supposed failings of our neighbor, up at the next station. 
And to impress this upon some of our younger members, let 
me add further, that doctors, lawyers, and intelligent sales- 
men carefully refrain from breaking this important ethical 
rule of theirs. 

Our conferences are doing more than can be measured 
to eliminate this lack of knowledge and appreciation of 
our neighboring supervisors. If we received no technical 
benefit from this gathering, but meet those who are work- 
ing in the same cause as our own; if we received no inspira- 
tion from the work in the schools of this great city, but 
learn to know our fellow specialists; if we heard no 
problem discussed that would help us in our work, but 

learn that people who do not live in our town, or who do 
not use the same basal book as we do, are still human; 
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if we find that others do not use exactly the methods we 
have learned to use, but are travelling toward the same 
destination though upon a different road; even then this 
conference is a success to us. Before we can be. really 
ethical toward each other we must broaden our mental 
attitude in our mutual relations. I am sure that there j, 
no force comparable to our conferences in showing us how 
much alike we are thinking, and how trivial those little 
differences of opinion that we thought so very vital. . , , 
There is a way, however, in which we may still come 
into closer personal touch with such men and women 
There is no prominent leader in our profession wh@ does 
not gladly give almost unmeasured time in writing to ys 
the help and counsef we need, if we ask it of him. But hoy 
pitiful our showing in the way we attend to our corte. 
spondence. How many of us utterly neglect to show oy 
fellow supervisors the slightest consideration or even physi. 
ness Courtesy. I am rather reluctant to tell you, and yet | 
feel that I should, that I have figures available to show 
that the post office returns one letter out of every nine 
sent to music supervisors with this brief summary of their 
career—“Removed, left no address.” One out of>nine 
who does not care to be in touch with others in our jork 
and who is willing that the usual stigma attached to one 
who leaves by night, is fastened to his fair record. I haye 
still more appalling figures to show. It is within the exact 
truth to tell you that, in the Eastern States, fourteen oy 
of fifteen supervisors do not in any way even acknowledge a 
letter which does reach them from another supervisor. This 
is a very unpleasant commentary, not only upon our ethical 
relations with each other, but also upon our sense of pysj- 
ness as well. It. is a measure of the support givem) the 
officers of our organizations who are giving their time to 
the general good of us all... . ’ 
Closely related to this is the subject of our mailing fists 
which are used to send out our magazines. I wonder jf 
any of you have ever tried to estimate the financial Joss 
to the conference because we are so lax in furnishing our 
officers with our correct addresses. Let me give you one 
illustration of what it means. Some time ago, in looking 
over a mailing list, I caught the repetition of a name. It 
was listed in one State, and again four times in another 
State. I wrote to the superintendent of schools in one of 
the places given, and received this information: The young 
lady under investigation lived in a border city in one of 
the New England States. She was employed as supervisor 
of music in four small towns just across the State fine. 
For several years at least we had been sending her five 
copies of our magazine each month. These cost us about 
twenty cents each. If that young woman had given the 
matter any thought, and had sent us a one-cent postal cari 
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she would have saved her conference a loss of about seven 
dollars in one year. I did not learn how long this had con- 
tinued, but I did learn that it was impossible to secure from 
her even a subscription fee for one copy for one year. I 
think this was not an intentional thing by any means, but 
merely that she did not appreciate what was due to her 
rofessional organizations. I am going to ask you to take 
this matter home to yourselves. Please give your confer- 
ence a square deal, and see that the editor of the journal 
has your correct address and that you keep it corrected 
when you change your residence. Most of us do not seem 
to know that the new post office regulations require that 
our street and number must be upon our mail, and with- 
out it, we have no cause of complaint either to the post 
ofice or our editor. And, in passing, let me give you one 
more suggestion about your mail. you are receiving 
duplicate sample copies of music from our friends, the mu- 
sic publishers, when one set of samples is all you know 
they plan to send you, then, very certainly you are doing 
your share in increasing the cost of all music material, 
not only to all the rest of us, but to yourself as well. I 
may seem too insistent upon these things, but I have re- 
ceived literally hundreds of complaints about mail, when in 
every case the fault was an insufficient or incorrect ad- 
dress of the one who wrote to me. : 

In our relations with our community there are coming 
rapidly to the front several questions which should receive 
our most careful attention. To what extent should a super- 
yisor allow himself to be taken from his school work, and 
his thought and energy given to other interests, even though 
they be of a musical nature? Are we justified, in our 
desire to be of service to the community, in giving so much 
of ourselves to outside interests that in the public mind our 
associated activities are regarded as the real reason for 
our names appearing at regular intervals upon the teachers’ 
payroll? Is it truly ethical to seek a position in the schools, 
and then indicate by our activities after school hours that 
our real interests lie far from the school, and from the 
children? The right answers to these questions depend 
upon many factors. The amount of school work required, 
the size of the community, its musical life, the attitude of 
other professional musicians in the town, its distance from 
a large musical center, and other conditions sometimes 
hardly tangible. 

If the town is a small one, with few musicians, far from 
musical opportunities, if the school work is light, I doubt 
if any supervisor can do too much. He has a wonderful 
opportunity, and a great duty to more than one activity not 
directly a part of the program of study in the schools. If 
the town is large, if the school work there is more than 
he can cover thoroughly, if there are musical clubs in the 
town, if there are other musicians, eager to be seen and 
heard, if, possibly there are paid agents to stimulate musi- 
cal activity, then the function of the supervisor should be 
practically limited to the schools. In places of this sort 
the surest way to secure a cordial spirit of co-operation 
between the schools and the adult musical life is to make 
it plain that the supervisor feels himself limited almost 
exclusively and with absolute devotion to his school work, 
his portion of the community musical life... . 

One of the greatest reasons why teachers are considered 
impractical and without business sense is our attitude toward 
our compensation. Perhaps to a greater extent than with 
other teachers, we as music teachers are considered as a 
class to be emotional, temperamental specialists, and we do 
not realize the necessity of our showing exactly why we 
are in the school system, and just what our work is, and 
why we should be paid reasonably for our work. None of 
us should forget that we are but little beyond the time when 
the teacher was a sort of an honorary position for one who 
was not able to win support and profit in what was con- 
sidered the real walks of life. Some of us, perhaps, can 
recall the time when a teacher was given a very small allow- 
ance, and was expected to board about in his district, and 
was hardly considered a wage earner in any sense. We 
cannot expect old conservative communities to change this 
point of view in one or even two decades. Teachers have 
for many years preached with all their strength that the 
work was its own reward, and there are many place still 
willing for us to believe it. It was only a very few years 
ago that teachers did not ask or expect to be paid a definite 
salary that they had earned. They had no idea of com- 
pensation as we use the term. ‘They did expect a sort of 
reward, or present, or complimentary fee for their self- 
sacrifice, and devotion, the amount of which depended largely 
upon the generosity of the officials, or their personal friend- 
ship with them, or even depending upon the possible taxrate 
for the coming year. There are still hundreds of us who 
are willing to be convinced that our salary should be fluctu- 
ating, according to the amount of taxes collected, and not 
based on any ratio to the amount of service rendered, the 
time and money spent in preparation, or in the experience 
acquired, : There can be no question but that our 
own mistaken sense of ethics is the reason for this. It is 
tthical to do one’s best for the boys and girls of a com- 
Munity, but it is also ethical to a high degree to insist upon 
Teasonable and fair compensation. It is against the true 
tthics of any profession, for its members to insist that 
the altruistic reward is sufficient, and that the laborer needs 
'0 take no heed to his material reward. 

more thought in conclusion. In our modern ideas 
eee ee 
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of an ethical agreement with each other and with the com- 
munity that employs us, we ask a square deal. We must 
be willing to give one to pupils, teachers, officials, parents, 
and to other supervisors. We ask for support in our work 
from other supervisors, we must be willing to give our 
share of support to others. We ask for adequate com- 
pensation. If we are ethical we must spend ourselves in 
service, the best we can give, every day. If we fail to care 
for our health, if we overwork and fail to secure proper 
rest and relaxation, if through any fault of ours we fail to 
give for each day’s pay a full honest day’s work, we our- 
selves are breaking the agreement. We must use 
our time wholly for the pupils’ benetit—not for ours—and 
we must watch that we do not waste time. We ask for 
the best efforts of our boys and girls—we too must give 
them our best. We want the utmost support from school 
officials, we must be worthy of it, and to be ethical, give 
them loyalty and obedience. We would ask of the com- 
munity respect, sympathy and understanding, but we know 
full well that these things do not come to us merely be- 
cause it is a part of an agreement, but because honest liv- 
ing, hard faithful work, and a loving heart toward all with 
whom we come into contact will bring to him who does 
his best, all the joy of a great and enduring service. 


Splendid Testimonial for Klibansky Master 
Class 


Sergei Klibansky has just finished the second master 
course at the Theodor Bohlmann School of Music with a 
splendid attendance and if possible with still greater en- 
thusiasm on the part of the students than was displayed 
at the first. Mr. Klibansky has a wonderful personality in 
addition to his remarkable professional equipment in every 
direction. He imparts his great knowledge of the art of 
singing while winning over each individual pupil personally, 
so that they nearly all become life-long friends of their 
master in addition to becoming efficient exponents of his 
methods. The school which is able to secure his artistic 
co-operation, even temporarily, is entitled to congratulattions 
from all other schools, because it is receiving benefits and 
results in its vocal department of which few other schools 
can boast. Of course we intend to have Mr. Klibansky 
again and we expect to welcome him more gratefully and 
enthusiastically every time when he visits us. It gives me 
great pleasure to make these heart felt and sincere statements 
in behalf of my excellent friend and colleague, Mr. Kli- 
bansky. 

(Signed) THropor BoHLMANN, 
Artistic Director of The Theodor 
Bohlmann School of Music, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
July 7, 1923. 


Celebrities Approve Dunning System 


Ernest Schelling, Zimbalist, Franklin Robinson, Yolanda 
Mero and a large group of other such celebrities attended 
a demonstration in New York of the Carre Louise Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, given 
under the supervision of Virginia Ryan. All were delighted 
with the knowledge and training shown by the children. 
Rita Mitchell was called upon to give the content of the 
review (which includes recognition of the instruments of 
the orchestra), to transpose Vesper Bells, by Barth, into all 
the flat and sharp keys, to recognize tempo marks in com- 
positions played by Mr. Schelling, to take melodic dictation, 
to ascertain types of triads and to answer questions: on classic 
composers and forms. Mr. Schelling was heard to say that 
the system was the most comprehensive he had ever seen 
demonstrated and that if it could be taught every child, 
there would be a different nation musically; not that all 
would become musicians, but all would be appreciative. Mr, 


Zimbalist seemed especially pleased with the ear-training 
and Mme. Mero thought the apparatus used most ingenious. 


The Many-Sided McQuhae 


Allen McQuhae, who sings Handel as fascinatingly as he 
sings Irish ballads, is versatile in more fields than music 
He is a scholar, an engineer, a writer, and what Mayor 
Hylan used to call an “art artist.” And his romantic life 
story would include chapters in the Klondike and on the 
plains of Texas, in minstrel shows and in churches. 

Mr. McQuhae holds a college degree, and he remembers 
his Latin and his Greek. But there is nothing academic 
about him. At one time he contemplated a career as a por- 
trait painter, and he still makes many delightful sketches 
He has written short stories, and he constructed a radio 
receiving apparatus which is said to be considered one of the 
best “home-made” sets in New York City. 

At present, however, even Mr. McQuhae’s singing is a 
little secondary to a new interest. He is Allen McQuhae, 
Jr., born a few weeks ago in Dallas, Texas. 


Frederick Schorr to Have Busy Season 

Frederick Schorr, the German baritone, who last season 
scored so successfully with the Wagnerian Festival Singers, 
and who, for the coming season, has been engaged to sing 
leading roles with the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
resting at his home in Cologne. Mr. Schorr is to appear 
with the Staatsoper in Berlin, after which he will return to 
America, where he has already been engaged for a number 
of concert appearances, in addition to his work at the opera. 


Augusta Cottlow Goes to New Hampshire 

Augusta Cottlow, with her husband, Edgar A. Gerst, and 
her mother, Selina O. Cottlow, will spend their vacation 
at East Hill Farm, Troy, New Hampshire. While there 
they expect to make many visits to Peterborough, as they 
are all greatly interested in the MacDowell Colony. They 
will make the entire trip in their car, taking the beautiful 
Berkshire route. 
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that he and the orchestra were not exactly in accord, and 
this unevenness rather marred the effect. Danny Deever 
is too much of a favorite for irregularities. 
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HEMPEL THE FASHION OF LONDON 


(Continued from Page 8). 


audience to equal enthusiasm. Frieda Hempel rarely sings 


in London and everybody wanted to hear her as often and as 
much as possible.” 
JupGMENT Dererrep Untit “Hempet” Concert 


The critic of the London Times evidently was not in the 

mood of the afternoon. He did not like the idea of the Jenny 
Lind Concert. He seemed to know nothing of the historic 
events that brought it about. Besides, he didn’t care much 
for Meyerbeer and Bellini. He said he had often had cause 
fo admire Miss Hempel’s art as a singer, and “there was 
plenty to enjoy in her performance of such songs as 
Schubert’s The Trout, and Schumann’s Nut-Tree — but “on 
the whole, we felt inclined to reserve our admiration until 
such time as we are given a Frieda Hempel concert.” 

The Times critic was not alone in his opinion, but he was 
never in any danger of being hurt in a crush. One man, 
who originally shared his view, said he changed his mind as 
amatter of “musical economics.” In a Frieda Hempel con- 
cert, he had Hempel. In a Jenny Lind concert he has 
Hempel and Lind! In brief, two Nightingales, plus a charm- 
ing stage picture, were better than one. ; 

Even as the critics wrote, the days when Jenny Lind 
created a furore in London were being discussed over count- 
less tea-tables. From the moment of her first appearance in 
London — in 1847 — nothing else was talked about or 
thought about but the new Sonnambula, the new Alice in 
Robert the Devil, and the new Daughter of the Regiment. . 
Wouldn't Hempel like to exchange notes with Lind on that 
role! “Since the days when London fought for hours at the 
git door to see the seventh farewell of Sarah Siddons, nothing 
had been seen approaching what happened then,” one read 
fom a time-stained clipping. “Prices rose to fabulous 
heights, and ladies who could not get into the Opera House, 
were content to sit on the stairs outside, hearing the echoes 
of the soprano voice, bright, thrilling and sympathetic.” 

PerFrect In Rote — But GLovetess! 

And many engagements were made over the tea-tables to 
troll by the old London home of Queen Victoria’s favorite 
singer, and to visit the tablet of Jenny Lind in Westminster 
Abbey — she is one of the few foreigners commemorated 
there. 

“Miss Hempel sang such florid arias as Casta Diva and 
VEtoile du Nord with every circumstance of fluidity, and 
much beauty of tone which extended to Cs and Ds in alt” 
according to the Morning Post, and “It was an exhibition 
of bravura that justified the singer's experiment.” 

“She looked demurely charming in her costume,” reported 
the Daily Mail, “so true is it that the costume of every age 
has been becoming to charming women.” He never heard 
Jenny Lind, so he cannot say whether or not Frieda Hempel 
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and vocally also But, — a detail! Should she 
have been gloveless?” 

The Referee regretted that so much vocal talent and skill 
had not been bestowed on more worthy music than that 


which he designated as belonging to “the palmy days of grand 


opera.” “But, thanks to the beautiful singing of Mme. 
Hempel,” | he added, “the Jenny Lind Concert was most 
enjoy able.” 


“Hempel has what is probably the most lovely lyrical so- 
prano voice in the world,” writes the reviewer of the Sphere. 
‘All over the Continent ‘and in America she is known as the 
best of concert singers.” He called the Jenny Lind Concert 
a “delightful surprise” and enjoyed it thoroughly as a change 
from the drab round of ordinary concerts. “For the life of 
me,” he goes on, “I cannot see why a little dressing up de- 
tracts from the dignity of music — which, incidentally, could 
do with a little less dignity and rather more competence in 
this country.” He confessed he was tired of having his 
mind “improved” by well- meaning interpretations of what 
was termed “more serious” music, and he much _ preferred 
Hempel in crinoline singing simple Schubert or Schumann, 
or even Meyerbeer or Mendelssohn. 
Justiries Hicuiy-Cotorep HEeraAtpincs 

“T can well believe that Jenny Lind’s charm must have been 
something of the same order as Mme. Hémpel’s,” says the 
writer in the Sunday Times. “So pure, indeed, was the 
latter’s tone on Sunday that I was almost tempted to apply to 
her Heine’s description of her great predecessor.” . . . But 
he seems to have conquered the temptation. 

So one goes on through many reviews, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and other cities adding their tribute. The Special 
London correspondent of the Liverpool Courier had long 
been awaiting the Jenny Lind Concert, and this is what he 
says: 

“For months reports have come from America of the 
extraordinary success of the gifted artist’ s impersonation of 
the Swedish Nightingale, and for once, in a way, the highly 
colored stories have not been exaggerated. . . . Naturally, 
I have never heard Jenny Lind, for gramophones did not 
obtain in the good old days, but if she were any better than 
Frieda Hempel, then I almost wish I had lived in the past!” 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly in New 
Hampshire 
Again this summer Mr. and Mrs. teams James Kelly, 
the prominent vocal instructors, are vac ationing at Little 
3oar’s Head (N. H.), where they are enjoying a well 
earned rest after an exceedingly busy season in Cincinnati. 


Witherspoon Classes a Great Success 


Herbert Witherspoon’s vocal classes at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College this summer have been a tremendous success. 
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for time with Mr. Witherspoon, the books have been opened 
for the:summer of 1924, and half of next season's time 
has already been reserved. 





GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 





The week commencing July 22 holds the record so far 
for attendance at the Goldman Band Concerts. In arrang 
ing his programs Mr. Goldman considers first and fore- 
most the fact that the audiences are entitled to hear such 
selections as are most appealing to the majority, and hence 
the mingling of works by old and modern classical writers 
with much of a more popular nature cannot fail to satisfy. 

Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, under whose auspices these concerts are given, is 
now working out plans greatly to increase the seating 
capacity for next summer. 

The programs during the week be ‘ginning July 22, con- 
tained works by Berlioz, Goldmark, Saint-Saéns, Sibelius, 
Wagner, Rollinson, Rubinstein, Jakobowski, Amber, Nessler, 
German, Verdi, Kelly, Goldman, Ochs, Granados, Grieg, 
Liszt, Sullivan, Leoncavallo, Roberts, Tschaikowsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Ivanow, Chadwick, Massenet, 
Haydn, Gounod, Herold, Liberati, Flotow and Michaelis. 

The soloists who appeared during the week were Vincent 
C. Bruno, cornet, 22, and 28; Frieda Klink, con- 


on July 22, 
tralto, July 23; and Lotta Madden, soprano, on July 27. 


Paul Kochanski in London 


Paul Kochanski, the violinist, who returns to this country 
in the fall to tour under the direction of George Engles, is 
now in London where he is scheduled for recital appear- 
ances. Kochanski has completed a tournee of thirty-four 
concerts in Spain and three in Paris, One of his Paris con- 
certs was in the Comedie Francais when he played on the 
same program with Paderewski. 

The end of July the violinist intends to go to Vichy for 
the cure. He will then return to Spain and fulfill three 
concert engagements in San Sabastian. He will sail for 
America in October and begin a projected transcontinental 
tour with many appearances on the Pacific Coast. A few 
of these Western engagements will be joint recitals with 
Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist. 


Crooks to Sing in Indianapolis 


Richard Crooks, tenor, has been engaged by the Matinee 


Musical Club of Indianapolis, Ind., for a recital under its 
auspices on Friday afternoon, November 23, in connection 
with his appearance in Flint, Mich., and Kalamazoo, on 





is her re-incarnation. 3ut if Jenny Lind sang better than His extraordinary schedule included eighty-seven pupils, November 26 and 27, respectively. 
this marvelously accomplished little creature yesterday,” he over twenty- eg reps renewals from last season, and at 
went on, “the mid-Victorians were indeed lucky.” he had a waiting list of over fifty lessons a week. There . ‘ — 
The Westminster Gazette found the concert “a pronounced were more than 100 pupils registered in his teachers’ and a More Dates for Maier and Pattison 
success — a pretty idea, charmingly carried out to the un- repertory classes. In his teachers’ class questions are The latest engagements booked for Guy Maier and Lee 
qualified delight of a large audience. Miss Hempel not only answered in a clear and scientific fashion, reasons being Pattison include a recital in Auburn, N. Y., on January 2 
looked the part — she was happily able to fill it musically given for every vocal problem. Because of the great demand and one in Appleton, Wis., on January 29. 
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Mana-Zucca’s Waltz Brillante a Favorite with 
Denishawn Dancers 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
have been programming Mana-Zucca’s Valse Brillante on 
| all their programs, and it has always been most enthusi- 
astically received and encored. When Mana-Zucca wit- 
nessed a performance of her waltz, she exclaimed: “Ah, 
the only time I ever expect to see and hear so perfect a 
rendition and interpretation of my Valse Brillante will be 
when I see them dance it over again. They are true artists, 
and Louis Horst, the pianist, Plays it beautifully. He, too, 
is a great artist.’ 


Asger Hamerik Dead 


Asger Hamerik, composer and conductor, died in Copen- 
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hagen on July 13, following a gradual decline of health. 
His teachers were Gade, von Bulow and Berlioz. During 
the seven years that he studied with the latter, he was the 
only pupil who lived in his home. Hamerik had already 
become known as a composer when he was called to Balti- 
as director of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, a 
position that he held for 


Tone 


more 





1923 


Tenn., one of his talented pupils in composition and also a 
fine pianist. Mrs. Hamerik, who is the sister of Irene 
Williams, the singer, and her four children survive him, 


August 2, 


Simmions on European Trip 


Louis Simmions, New York vocal teacher, has closed his 
summer studio at Southampton, L. I., and will sail for 
Europe on the S. S. America, August 4. 

Mr. Simmions intends to enjoy a vacua of two months 
in Europe. He will visit France, Italy, Germany and his 
native Roumania. While there, he will collect and bring to 
America treasures of the Roumanian folk songs, which he 
will sing in the United States as well as teach to his many 
pupils. He will return to New York October 1. 


Theodore Strong with Walter Anderson, Ine, 


Walter Anderson has engaged Theodore Strong as his 
associate manager. Mr. Strong formerly was associated 
with Charles D. Isaacson on the New York Evening Mail, 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson are taking an automobile trip 
to Quebec and will be gone during the month of August, 
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twenty-six years. He also 
conducted the Peabody Sym- 
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phony Orchestra, composed 
of Baltimore musicians. In 
1900 Hamerik made a tour 
of certain European cities, 
giving concerts of his or- 
chestra works, after which 
he settled down in his native 
city, Copenhagen. In 1890, 
he was married to Margaret 
Williams, of Columbia, 
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VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York, 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, 
the ng of a new 
at 13 and 15 East Thirty-eighth street, 
Renting office opens June 1. Also studios 
at 125 East Thirty-seventh street, tele. 
phone Murray Hill 0991, and 37-394 
West Ninth street. Office 41 West Ninth 
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season before the New York Public in 
Aeolian Hall, Town Hall 
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ceive the benefit of expert management by 
a nationally recognized concert bureau 
REAL 
ITY if they will apply to “M. A. K.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
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SOPRANOS for a high-class Solo, En- 
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Steady engagement, good salary and op- 
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Bet. 44th and 45th Streets. 
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A Phono ro Recording Laboratory 

a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a agp phonograph 

r own work +) 
$35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., 
Recording Laboratories, 
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artistically furnished. Studio with Grand 
Piano. Rent $233.00. Residence and in- 
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transfer of lease partly furnished, account 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name Sohme The slatabtnne tami New York, June 19th, 1919 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 


a S onym for artistic excellence. ee certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family par ln oy el MA Eg 
have been making Sohmer pianos. : Te io bo. exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
To make the most artistic piano Sciteamg chy te hemp take ba tox papas 
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